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DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Whether it is a talent for Drawing, Painting, 45th 
Design, Modeling, Illustration, Interior Decora- Year 
: oe : sree : ‘ 

tion, China, Bookbinding, Pottery or Crafts, you O 
owe it to yourself to make the most of it and pens 
make it PAY. You can do this at the September 23 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


E. H. Wuerpel, Director Skinker Road and Lindell Boui. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 

















Good Advertising 


Good advertising campaigns which we have planned: and directed were successful, 
because they were personal and practical. . 

All advertising should approach personal salesmanship as nearly as possible. 

Sound analysis —original methods—consistent co-operation—merchandising ability 
These are thevital elements of good advertising Which we offer you. 


Write or phone for ari appointment 








Simpson Advertising Service Company 
Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate TrustBuilding 

















New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
OF on receipt of purchase price with 


postage added when necessary. Address 
DEPENDABLE ReeEpy’s Mrrror, St. Louis, Mo. 
QUALITY 
An intimate account of life and conditions 
in New Turkey; what Ottoman, Greeks and 
AT PRICES ae beet alee ce oe oe 
Illustrated. 
UNIFORMLY Tue Katser as I Know [lim by Arthur N. 
Davis. New York: Harper & Bros., $2. 
REASONABLE The author was for fourteen years the 


kaiser’s personal dentist and herein records 
his impressions and experiences in Germany 
prior to and during the early part of the 
war. 


SHOES 


From Bertin To Bacpapd by George A. 
Schreiner. New York: Harper & Bros., $2. 


Associated Press correspondent 4 


My Erratic Pat by Alfred Clark. New 
York: John Lane Co., $1.25. 

The development of character under the 
influence of beauty, passion, war experience 
and bereavement, from a cynical hedonism 
to a sort of stoicism permeated by love and 
hope. Told in prose and verse by a New 
Zealander. 





OLIVE AT 1O”ST 


CastinG Out Fear by Flora Bigelow Guest. 
New York: John Lane Co., 75c. 





Fear regarded as the source of all evil; 





once conquered, human happiness is assured. 
The Problem Solved— 
“Where te Go To-night” 


““CICARDIS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
SUMMER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 


ToMMY OF THE Vorces by Reynolds Knight. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg Co., $1.40. 


A novel of American spirit. 
“Back FROM HELL” by Samuel Cranston 
Benson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg, $1.30. 


When America entered the war, the author, 





then a pacifist, went to France to do rescue 





work and speedily became a militarist. This 


is an account of what he saw of the havoc 
vens Owar of war and of his experiences in his work 
z and as a prisoner of the Germans. 
FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
. Manufacturers of ' Tue Heart or Nami-San by Kenjiro To- 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe | = kutomi. Boston: Stratford Co., $1.50. 
Yards for City Delivery: A Japanese novel (Hototogisu) of war, in- 


920 Market St. Saint Louis trigue and love. English version with intro- 
duction by Isaac Goldberg. 








3 R Y + T Tue Mopernists by Robert W. Norwood. 
N “ New York: George H. Doran Co., $1.25. 

Writer, regularly employed in 

responsible position, will devote 

several hours a week to edi- 


A long line of poets and prophets from 
Moses down to Darwin is made to speak in 
these pages, each a modernist of his time pro- 


torial work for trade _ paper, SC. ; 
house organ or similar period- claiming new truths and upsetting the estab- 
ical. Have equipment in my lished order of his age. 

home for such efforts. Desire 


o connect with none but high- a ; 
=> o ce Pad llr ome —— Tue Lost Prerap by Jane Dransfield. New 
cern. . p York: James T. White & Co., 60c. 

Let me help you put a bit of : / ; 
TNT into your magazine; maybe A poetic fantasy in two acts, with design for 
that’s what it needs. Address stage setting by John peer. As peagnegs 

M. B., Reedy’s Mirror. in the Brooklyn Academy of Music an¢ the 
tinal Lenox Little Theatre in New York. 











Captivity AND Escape by Jean Martin. New 
York Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


The narrative of a French sergeant-major 
who was captured in the early days of the 
war, was confined in the German prisons and 
made a remarkable escape [lustrated from 


drawings 
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Coming Shows 


The Shubert-Jefferson announce’ for the 
opening attraction on Sunday evening, Sep- 
tember 22, a musical revue headed by Jack 
Norworth, in what is known as “Odds and 
Ends of 1917." Mr. Norworth will be re 
membered for his clever work in vaudeville. 
He has surrounded himself with a company 
of well known farceurs, among them being 
Harry Watson, Jr., who was last seen here 
with the “Folhes.’"".) Others in the cast are 
Miss Bettie Parker, Sue Creighton, Mary 
Jayne, Betty Davis, Marjorie Holtz, Jack Coo 
gan, Joseph Herbert, Jr., Jay Dillon and Ubert 
Carlton. This company, augmented by a large 
chorus, is direct from a summer run at the 
Garrick theatre in Chicago. 

“ 

“Hearts of the World” enters upon the 
third week of its St. Louis engagement at the 
American theatre next Sunday matinee. This 
colossal spectacle, deemed by many the _ best 
of the Grithth productions, has caught the 
fancy of St. Loutsans and the American is 
crowded at each presentation. It is not a war 
play, but a poignant love story with the great 
war for background. The battle scenes were 
taken in France before America entered the 
war with the permission and co-operation of 
the British and French governments. 

2, 


Od 


Carter De Haven and Flora Parker afte: 
two years in films have returned to vaude- 
ville and will appear as headline attraction at 
the Orpheum next week in new compositions 
by De Haven. Andrew Mack, popular in 
Irish drama and character singing has a new 
repertoire for the patrons of this house. 
Other numbers will be Jack Rose and Mike 
Bernard, pianists; Jeveddah, East Indian mys- 
tic, will hypnotize the Princess Olga and then 
communicate through her with the minds of 
the audience, answering several dozen ques- 
tions; Sandy Shaw singing Harry Lauder'’s 
‘You’re in 


songs; the dancing features of ‘ 
» 


Love” and “So Long Letty” by Cunningham 

and Clements; Elsie Bergere with her three 

posing dogs will reproduce famous porcelains 

and marbles; and the Orpheum travel weekly. 
‘7 


“° 


The Grand Opera House will have for lead 
on next week’s bill Babe LaTour and Sid 
Gold in their famous skit “I Know You.” 
The program will also include “The Lemon” 
(from the story in the Saturday Evening 
Post); Frank Wilson and Hazel Van in ‘En- 
tertainment As-U-Likit’; Anita Diaz’ monks 
in a series of monkey shines; Ferguson and 
Sunderland, singers and dancers; Zara Car- 
men trio; E. J. Moore, the gabby trickster; 
Kramer and Cross, hand balancers, and cur- 
rent events and comedy pictures. 

% 

Geraldine Farrar makes her first appearance 
in Goldwyn pictures at the Columbia next 
week in “The Turn of the Wheel.” It is the 
romance of a weman who staked all on love. 
The vaudeville part of the show will include 
Ray W. Snow and company in an _ original 
playlet, “‘The Man About Town”; the three 
doll-like Moriarty girls; the six Proveanies, 
cyclists; and several other excellent acts, con- 
cluding with Universal current events and 
comedy pictures. 

‘7 


“ 


Ben Welch, famous burlesque portrayer of 
Ifebrew characters, will bring his Big Show 
to the Gayety next week. ‘The opening bur- 
letta is “Izzi, the Diamond King,’ in which 
Mr. Welch appears as. a South African 
pseudo-millionaire; the second burletta shows 
“TIzzi at the Movies,’”’ in which he is a movie 
impressario. ‘The scenes include the diamond 
room in the Ritz hotel, a moving picture 
studio in Los Angeles, a Swiss chalet .and 
Mulberry street, New York. 


GS Oa 
“° — “ 


French Hospital Benefit 
The Children of America Loyalty League 
will give a masque and pageant on October 
3. 4 and 5, for the benefit of Hospital No. 
1, Neuilly, France. This masque, “The Song 
of Truth and the Court of Youth,” will be 





given at the Odeon, about seven hundred of 
the members participating, and the gross re 
ceipts sent to the hospital This is made pos- 
sible by the generosity of the members, whe 
have paid by persenal subscription all expenses 
of the prodvetion, It is written, staged, di- 
rected and costumed by St. Louis artists and 
the music written especially for it by a St, 
Louis composer. Mrs. Charles D. Ashcroft; 
320 Boatmen’s Bank building, is in charge, 
eo efe ofo 

“James,” said Mrs. Mellow to. the 
man servant, “can you find out whether 
the tinned salmon was all eaten last 
night? I don’t want to ask the new 
cook, because she may have eaten it, 
and then she would feel uncomfort- 
able.” 

“Please, ma’am,” replied James, “the 
new cook ate all the salmon, an’ no mat- 
ter what you was to say to her you 
couldn't make her more uncomfortable 
than she is now.’—Baltimore Ameri- 


can, 
*. + J 
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A cloth manufacturing firm received. 
a letter from a customer complaining 
that some material had been received 
tull of moths. By return post went a 
missive to this effect: “On looking over 
your order we find that you did not 
order any moths. It was our error, and 
you will please return them at once at 
our expense.” 


2, 2. & 
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An auctioneer had been selling horses 
all day and his voice was getting a 
little husky, so that he was economizing 
as much as possible in the use of words 
and even syllables. Early in the day 
he had shouted the bids, “$100, $200, 
$300,” etc. Then he restricted himself 
to calling out “100, 200, 300,” etc. When: 
McCarty, attracted through curiosity by 
the crowd, came up, the auctioneer had 
further abbreviated his speech, and was 
crying, “One hun, two hun, can’t I get 
three hun?” Off went McCarty’s coat, 
and he sang out excitedly: “Don’t do 
this all yourself, young fellow. Let me 
in it. I can take care of a few off 
em.” 

ofe fe of 

Conscientious Objector—Shooting at 
those targets makes me realize how aw- 
ful war will be. I’d die before I'd kill 
a man! 

Officer (who has watched him shoot) 
—You certainly would.—Sun Dial. 


> L. & 
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A mining expert, one of the witness 
called in an important case, was undé 
rather young 
and conceited barrister. The questi¢ 
related to the form that the ore 
found in. “Now, Mr. B,” said the cou 
sel, “how large are these lumps? Yé 
say they are oblong—are they as lom 
as my head?” “Yes,” replied Mr. B, “2 
not as thick.” The barrister subside 
after that. 


cross-examination by a 


ote ofe ofe 


Two miners were going to their woe 
one morning when one of them aske 
the other to feel how heavy his brea 
was. “That’s nowt, man,” said the otf 
one. “Wey, last Sunday wor Liz myed 
Yorkshire pudden’, but it was that heat 
nyen of us could eat it, so Aa gov if 
the ducks. Aboot half an hour eftor 
little Bill came running intiv the ho@ 
shouting, ‘Hey, fethyr, cum on, all 
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ducks hes sunk!’ 
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For Our ‘‘Boys”’ 


O many of our readers have inquired 

about a reduction in the subscription 

rate for the boys at the front that we 
have decided to cut it in half. Reepy’s Mirror 
will be sent to anyone in the training camps 
or the fighting forces anywhere for one year 
for $1.50. This is done in recognition of our 
debt to them. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


Where Ochs Was Gored 
BOARDED a train at New Rochelle Monday 
morning. One of the two men in the seat in 
front of me was reading the New York Times. 
“By God,” he said to his companion, “this fellow 
Ochs is another Trotzky.”’ Ochs is the owner of 
the Tunes. 

“What’s the matter with him?” queried the other 
man. 

“This first editorial this morning,’ and he threw 
the paper on the floor, proceeding with a fine line 
of denunciation. 

Later I read: the editorial. It said that the Aus- 
trian note suggesting an unbinding conference of 
the bhelligerents was one that should be accepted and 
considered. There was a last “but” paragraph sug- 
vesting that the only kind of a peace that would be 
acceptable to us was our kind—practically the demo- 
cratic terms of the President's Fourth of July 
speech at Mt. Vernon. The “but” paragraph was 
very weak afd watery. It looked like a_ poor 
“hedge.” 

All over the metropolis the editorial was denounced 
with a violence and bitterness that drove in upon me 
the sense of the intensity of popular determination 
that our only terms of peace should be Grant’s “un- 
conditional surrender.” The language | heard every- 
where concerning Mr. Ochs and his Times was sel- 
dom fit for publication, and its vigor was due chiefly 
to the fact that the Times had in a way assumed 
rather a proprietorship of the war and had led all 
other papers in the call upon us to get into the con- 
flict. Here was Ochs now, ready to quit, doing more 
for Germany than ever even the horrible Hearst had 
been accused of doing, more than had been alleged 
as the purpose of the high-browed Vew Republic in 
its essays advocating a diplomatic strategy on our 
part. I was told thousands of people all over New 
York city were swearing off on the Times as they 
have been doing on the Hearst papers and periodicals. 


I think I know what made Ochs and his Times 
show their cold feet. It was dread of Bolshevism. 
Ochs is a pretty good Wall street man, the: Times 
a pretty good Wall street paper. They are frothy- 
mouthed about the I. W. W. They don’t particularly 
like the way the rich are to be made to pay for the 
war in the new tax bill. A sort of fugue unheard in 
the Jimes’ editorials is a shudder lest the protraction 
of the war result.in repudiation of national debts, o1 
confiscation of wealth, or seizure of land values in 
The Times took the 
Austrian bait of suggestion that there would be 


Great Britain and this country. 
worse things than war, after the war. Everybody 
said “Wall street” in explaining the 7imes’ weaken- 
ing. And Ochs was likened to Trotzky because he 
was so palpably doing a Trotzky trick in jumping at 
a Teutonic peace. But I think Ochs and the Times 
will never do it again. And I’ll pay the Times the 
compliment of saying that its position and influence 
are such that its surrendering editorial induced the 
administration to put forward with almost precipitate 
promptitude its answer to the suggestion of a hole- 
and-corner peace conference. That prevented any 
other papers or public men taking up the same line 
of talk as that of Ochs and the Times. But one other 
great paper in the world agreed with the Times 
That was the London Daily News. That paper is a 
“cocoa” paper. It is owned by the Rowntrees or the 
Cadburys—one of those cocoa concerns owns the 


News and the other the London Nation—I don’t re- 
member which owns which, and the News is edited 
by Alfred G. Gardiner who gets up every morning 
and sings a hymn of hate to Lloyd-George very much 
as a Persian salutes the sun. 


o, @. 
~ ~ 


“Nothing Doing’ 
THe President’s reply to the note, informally sum- 
marized by Secretary of State Lansing, may be fur- 
ther boiled down into the compact colloquialism, 
“Nothing doing.” Our’ terms are known: abolition 
of arbitrary power to plunge the world into war; 
settlement of all questions of sovereignty, economic 


arrangement or political relationship upon the basis 


of the free acceptance of that settlement by the peo- 
ple immediately concerned; the same law of conduct 
ior nations as for individuals in civilized society in 
their mutual relations; a league of nations to pre- 
serve peace. War is terrible, but violation of these 
principles brought on the war and the power that 
violated them must be crushed or reduced to virtual 
impotence. The Austrian note was the whimper of a 
burglar caught getting away with his spoils and 
claiming a share of them as a reward for his enter- 
prise or as a bribe to keep him from burgling again. 
‘Lhe idea that Austria sent the note off its own bat 
is too absurd for consideration. Germany was in 
with it. 

Germany tried the Brest-Litovsk trick on Belgium, 
offering that country restoration on condition of her 
remaining neutral during the remainder of the war. 
‘That would enable Germany to get out of Belgium, 
now too hard to hold, and to-shorten her lines by 
one-third of the distance now held. This would keep 
the fighting between Longwy and the Swiss border, 
a stretch in which allied superiority in numbers would 
be nullified because the numbers could not be manoeu- 
yvered, Germany shortening her lines could send back 
to the Salonika region the Bulgarians, to the: Italian 
front the Austrians and to Russia numbers of divi- 
sions, all now on the western front. But why specu- 
late? Belgium turned over the German proposal to 
her allies. She is for no separate peace. And Presi- 
dent Wilson’s reply is that the only peace the allies 
will accept is our peace, which means the writing of 
/uit upon the story of the German dream of world 
domination, 


Other Peace Offensives Coming 
MEANWHILE the German armies fall back on the 
western front, The Franco-American forces threaten 
Metz. 
1870, but Bazaine surrendered it. 


We are told it is impregnable. So it was in 
Liege was im- 
pregnably fortified, so was Antwerp. The Germans 
took both. What men have done men can do. The 
(,ermans will go back to the Hindenburg line and be- 
yond. Now I talked on Monday with a man, a well- 
known writer back from the war. This man has seen 
the war on all fronts and written about it. He is a 
war-hater to the limit. He is a pacifist. He has seen 
so much of the war in four years that he despairs 
of a decision by battle. This man said to me that 
though the Austrian peace proposal of this week has 
been flouted—that’s the word he used—there would 
That offensive 
Here’s the theory of its working out. 





be another “peace offensive” later. 
may succeed, 
The Germans will fall back to their own terri- 
during four 
provision for such 


tory where they have _ prepared 
years the most stppendous 
condition in the shape of line 
entrenchment. There they will stand so _ secure 


that it will be hopeless for the allies to try to 


after line of 
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break through to Berlin. Then Germany will say, 
as she says now, that she is willing to restore Bel- 
gium and northern France, even possibly to agree 
to make a buffer state of Alsace-Lorraine, but she 


must haye her colonies back and the treaties with. 


Russia at Brest-Litovsk must stand. These terms the 
mien in power. in Great Britain, France, Italy and the 
United States will reject. Then, at the prospect of 
a prolongation of the war for from three to five 
years, the proletariat, the workers, the farmers and 
the infelligentsia, will arise and demand that there be 
1.0 continuance of the saturnalia of slaughter. This 
demand of the great democracies will be heeded 
under threat of a general strike against the war. 
Their governments will consent to negotiate. And 
that means that Germany will get away with Russia 
and will have consolidated Mitteleuropa. You will 
find this theory held by almost every man you know 
who, prior to April, 1917, was forcefully pro-German 
in his sympathies. It is a pro-German theory. Its 
vindication means that in another generation Ger- 
many will again attack France and try to “strafe” 
Great Britain and set her bombers and incendiaries 
to work in this country. Because of this all German 
peace talk is suspicious. This is why the loyalty of 
our intelligentsia who are talking of the need for 
political strategy is doubtful. The drift of such 
thinking is in favor of triumphant Teutonism. I said 
to this member of the tutelligentsia that if this war 
was to end war his programme would _ only 
“But,” said he, “you 
dominated 


bring on a= greater war. 
are mistaken. Russia will not be 
by Germany, but by Russians.” [ don’t think 
so. Russia is too unorganized. The country isn’t 
well enough knit together. This won’t be remediable 
for years and the Russians won’t be able to pull 
themselves together politically, transportationally, 
industrially for, at the very least, twenty years. Ger- 
many could shape her up in that time, to Germany’s 
own ends. Now it’s a case of Russia being organized 
under German auspices or under allies’ auspices. 
Which superintendence will be the better for the 
world, including Russia? I think ours would be 
better, and I think so the more as I read in the 
papers the documents found at Petrograd showing 
how Germany made tools of Lenine and Trotzky and 
the Bolsheviki and the Soviets. I understand very 
well that Lenine and Trotzky are justified by their 
ethics in all they have done. They took German 
money to disrupt the monarchy and bourgeoisie in 
Russia. They would take Russian money to bring 
on revolution in Germany. Their aim was universal 
revolution, to be brought on in spots. The effort, if 
not the purpose, of their plan was to help Germany’s 
programme. They did her work of disbanding their 
army, spying on allied ambassadors, destroying allied 
stores, assassinating generals. Even they refrained 
from socialistic propaganda in Germany. They 
obeyed instructions, to drive all capitalists out of 
Russia, except German capitalists. Russian social- 
ism was run by German military authorities in a way 
singularly like they are presented as doing in the 
“hot stuff” second act of that highly diverting play, 
“Watch Your Neighbor,” which looks and sounds as 
ii it had been written after a careful reading of 
Mr. Edgar Sisson’s transcript of the documents 
showing Lenine and Trotzky as lickspittle servitors 
of the German headquarters, They, in their attempt 
to make their idealism pragmatic, became so deeply 
involved with Germany they have given over their 
country to her for all time, if the allies do not wrest 
it from her. John Reed, ambassador of the Bol- 
sheviki, says Lenine and Trotzky are ferociously anti- 
German, It is to laugh. The talk of German states- 
men about peace negotiations is based upon the 
belief that they can hold out for some years and that 
the horrors of such a protraction of the war will 
make some compromise preferable thereto. Lords 
Leverhulme and Inchcape said in the British parlia- 
ment four weeks ago that the allies’ objective can- 
not be attained in from three to five years and British 
pacifists are powerfully stressing the terrible signifi- 
cance of such a thing, This is the song sung by 
the London Daily News and the London Nation, 
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The British Labor party insists that there shall be 
negotiations, in which the workers shall participate, 
when the enemy shall submit proposals after being 
driven out of occupied territory. Samuel Gompers 
is opposed to this and, as I see it, properly so. Ger- 
many can’t be permitted to get away with Russia. 
She must be so beaten that she will let go the hold 
“legalized” at Brest-Litovsk and the Russian govern- 
ment in alliance with her must be overthrown, This 
—or another war. 
he afe 
The Censorship 
Mr. OswaLp GaAkRISON VILLARD'’s paper, The Na- 
tion, has heen denied the privilege of the mails for 
one week. The famous weekly criticised the methods 
of the slacker raid in New York and commented 
severely upon the idiccies of the censorship. Like- 
wise it is antagonistic to the “bitter-endian” attitude 
of organized labor, as represented by Samuel Gom- 
pers. Also it looks with not unkindly eye upon the 
Bolsheviki. I have read carefully the “suppressed” 
issue—it can’t go through the mails, but you can get 
it at the news stands. Compared with the comment 
and criticism hostile to the government in some of 
the English weeklies and magazines and newspapers—- 
the London Nation, Lundon Daily News, Manchester 
Guardian, New Statesman, etc.—the articles in Mr. 
Villard’s paper are very mild indeed. Mr. Villard is 
choked off. Nothing was done to stop the criticism 
of the slacker raid by the World and Tribune. Peo- 
ple all over the country are boycotting the Hearst 
papers or burning them in public, but the post-office 
does nothing against those big gun publications. 
Among the best friends and supporters of the admin- 
istration have been the Nation and the Public and 
the administration has hit them harder and oftener 
than any other periodicals. I’m told that Villard has 
all along been suspect of Germanism. His father 
was German born and himself was educated in Ger- 
many and I believe he wrote a laudatory book on 
Germany—“Germany Embattled.” He was so luke- 
warm as to the war that he had to sell control of the 
lIivening Post to Thomas W. Lamont, holding on to 
the Nation, which has become more critical as to the 
war since his leaving the Evening Post. I know all 
the Gotham pacifists have expected great things of 
him of late. All of which makes it incumbent on me 
to note that though I read the Nation closely I have 
never seen anything in it I would call disloyal. I 
approve its protest against silencing the critical spirit, 
und its condemnation of the way in which hundreds 
of thousands of innocent persons were inconveni-: 
enced and terrorized to capture not more than 200 
draft delinquents. I think Villard’s letter about the 
suppression of his paper and in resentment of insinu- 
ation of disloyalty is good journalism and good 
Americanism. I don’t favor papers opposing the war, 
but it is a filthy abomination that papers should be 
suppressed for merely criticising the conduct of 


officials. The censorship is a mystery and some- 
thing else. It’s a nuisance. 
fo of 


Those Bolshevist Documents 


Wuue Mr. Villard and the Nation may be suspect, 
surely the /ivening Post, purified of the presence of 
Mr. Villard and now owned by Mr. Lamont of Wall 
street is not. Yet the Evening Post of Monday wants 
George Creel to “supply the newspapers with fac- 
simile reproductions of the documents that Mr. Sis- 
son brought with him from Europe and which, in 
the English translation, have been given to the 
press.” Not that the /?. P. thinks the material as given 
out by the Committee of Public Information does 
not correctly represent the originals, but it believes 
that the documents themselves are far from being 
above suspicion, and should therefore in their exact 
form be subjected to as wide a scrutiny as possible. 
In the material as printed there is plenty of ground 
for doubt. It may be that the publication of the Rus- 
sian or German fac-similes will supply other evi- 
dence. Some of the most important charges and 
documents brought forward by Mr. Sisson were pub- 
lished in Paris months ago and have, on the whole, 





been discredited. The £. P. says the documents 
don’t amount to much anyhow. The facts as to the 
results of Bolshevism are enough. It makes no dif- 
ference if Lenine and Trotzky are crooked or 
straight: we must save Russia. “But it is of the 
utmost importance for this government to know the 
quality of the agents to whom it entrusts difficult and 
delicate missions.” Are his facts indeed facts? "Some 
jolt that, for Mr. Sisson, who is a newspaper man 
of experience on Chicago papers and New York 
magazines. The £. P. points out that on their face 
some of the Sisson documents are forgeries, or let us 
say fabrications. One of them, a letter from the 
German staff to the Bolshevik government is dated 
October, 1917, when there was no Bolshevik govern- 
ment until November, 1917. The £. P. points out 
that this and other like errors are not accounted for 
by the date differences between the Russian calendar 
and ours, and then it passes from these specific items 
to say, “The general tone of the documents is a 
strain upon credulity. The orders and instructions 
and demands and responses have the directness of a 
thieves’ kitchen; it is not the way in which govern- 
ment conspiracies are couched. Mr. Creel owes it to 
the country to do his best to find out whether we are 
really face to face with the most extraordinary cabal 
in history or whether Mr. Sisson is the victim of a 
gigantic hoax.” I haven’t heard that Postmaster 
General Burleson has suppressed the Evening Post 
for this sort of thing. The Sisson official exposure 
continues day by day. For myself, I know that many 
of the earlier documents thereof have been discussed 
in French and English papers some time since. They 
have been discredited, but mostly by the people 
whose interest it is to discredit them—Bolshevists 
and pro-Germans. As for the correspondence being 
thieves’ kitchen stuff—that’s proof of its authenticity 
to me. Neither Germans nor Bolshevists are strong 
on finesse. The facts as we know them support the 
documents, and the documents explain the facts by 
means of detail. But when that’s all said and done, 
it seems to me that the Bolshevists were rather ma- 
nipulated than corrupt. They played with the Ger- 
mans thinking to get in with the powers that be in 
order the better to foment a German revolution, but 
went too far in their efforts to get in good that they 
might plot the uprising, and were caught in their own 
toils. Lenine and Trotzky gambled and lost. 
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Fine Politics 

In the matter of enforcement of the War Labor 
board’s decisions, the performance was beautifully 
staged politically. An employing corporation that 
would not accept an adjudication of demands of 
workers was commandeered in almost the same 
breath in which the Bridgeport munition workers 
were ordered back to work under penalty of pro- 
scription from war work or inclusion in the draft. 
Capital and labor were hit simultaneously. The par- 
tisens of each were prevented from raising an outcry 
over favoritism to the other. The presidential order 
told both factions “where they got off.” In the com- 
ing congressional elections there can be no complaint 
of the president playing politics, because that’s just 
what he did, with “the art which conceals art.” Mr. 
Wilson did the right thing. Indeed he double-did it; 
yes, treble-did it. For after forcing the Bridgeport 
workers back he learned the employers wouldn’t take 
them back in sorne instances, and then the President 
told the employers they had to abide by and comply 
with his order even as the workers were willing to 
do. It is nothing against this triple play that it was 
well done. No harm at all in a statesman’s being a 
politician, 
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The New York Governorship 
To one moving about in New York it seems not 
wholly impossible that the Democrats will elect Al 
Smith governor over Whitman, present incumbent. 
The state is Republican, but Whitman is stronger 
among politicians than he is “popular with the peo- 
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ple.’ Whitman is for prohibition and a large element 
of his party opposes him on that account. Prohi- 
bitionism might get him many votes, but on the other 
hand Whitman is supposed to be the real choice of 
William Randolph Hearst and Hearst is being gen- 
erally attacked in the country for disloyalty. Pa- 
triotism may count more heavily with the people 
than prohibitionism. The administration is coming 
out strong for Smith. Secretary McAdoo indorses 
him enthusiastically. Frank P. ‘Walsh, a laborite 
leader par excellence approves him highly. The 
President likes Smith. Wilsonians think Wilson’s 
favor will pull even a Tammany man through. Even 
the most rabid Republican papers can find noth- 
ing worse to say of Smith than what Judge 
Samuel Seabury said of him; he’s the best of 
a bad lot—the “lot” being Tammany Hall. They 
all admit that Smith is clean personally and _ politi- 
cally, that moreover he has been both efficient and 
progressive in both state and municipal positions he 
has held—legislator, sheriff, president of the board 
of aldermen. He seems to be an enormously likeable 
person whether on the east side or on Riverside drive. 
It is remarkable to observe the way Tammany is 
taking the women into camp. (Smith, by the way, 
was an early convert to woman suffrage.) There 
is a league of women opposed to woman suffrage. 
They are, as it happens, predominantly Republican in 
their affiliations—the kind of women who went out 
west in de luxe fashion to boost the candidacy of 
Charles Evans Hughes and succeeded in helping ma- 
terially to elect Woodrow Wilson. This should 
swing a large vote of women for Smith. There is 
a heavy handicap on the Democratic candidate, but 
his prospects look better. It does not seem that the 
Socialists are going to do much in the November 
elections. They are “in bad.” John Reed is just 
released on bond from jail for saying publicly that 
this government betrayed the Bolsheviki. Morris 
Hillquit is in the country, supposedly at Saranac 
Lake, taking treatment for a serious lung trouble. 
Max Eastman’s Liberator is very mild and he himself 
is writing a book on poetry, a subject on which no 
living American writes better. The intransigents 
generally are quiescent—even Roger Baldwin, who’s 
secretary and general manager of three or four or- 
ganizations that are not ferninst the war only they 
just don’t care for it a little bit. The Socialists won't 
take many votes from the Democrats on the east side 
this year, and the liquor interest should be influential 
in giving Smith an enormous majority in all the 
cities, even though prohibition is upon us in a way 
the governor of New York has nothing to do with, 
for or against. Smith, in the opinion of optimist 
Democrats, has a good chance, though the odds are 
against him in the figures. 
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The Tortuous Fight Game 


I sre that some of the papers continue to devote 
a deal of space to the doings and sayings, chiefly 
the latter, of prize-fighters. It’s a wonder to me 
that the fight game continues to flourish, The sup- 
ply of suckers and boobs must be unlimited. They 
are always the wise guys, the insiders, the talent. 
They are gorged on inside information. All the 
big sport games thrive on the fellows in the know. 
Read now the prophecies of the sport editors about 
the outcome of the world’s championship series in 
baseball and see how little those fellows know. I 
am of the general opinion about professional sport 
that Bat Masterson is about prize-fighting. The 
sport editors seem too often to be mere touts for 
the game, roping in the gudgeon public. It used to 
be said that racing editors were mostly on the pay 
roll of racing associations in substantial sums per 
week. I’ve heard it said that some baseball man- 
agers took care of sport writers in the same way. 
Bat Masterson knows the fighting game better than 
anybody and he wonders why there are fight editors. 
Masterson writes for the Morning Telegraph. 1 
like to read his column—it is so refreshing in its 
frankness, None of the pugs ever pugs him. They’d 
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better not. For years ago Bat’s business in the then 
wild west was putting bad men out of business. He 
spots the fakes in fighting and exposes them, The 
other sporting editors say nothing about them, as a 
rule. 


I’ve been reading some of Bat’s disquisitions on 
the forthcoming go between Ted Lewis and Bennie 
Leonard on the 23rd. He met Lewis in a bank 
buying another thousand dollar Liberty bond. Lewis 
has enough bonds with which to paper a small- 
sized apartment. He admits he didn’t inherit his 
wealth. Lewis seems to be fixing up some funny 
business about the weights. It’s all very technical, 
turning on a difference of one pound, and it concerns 
the distinction between light and welter weight. It 
puzzles Masterson that Lewis should insist that the 
weight be 141 pounds instead of at the welterweight 
limit which would be one pound more than they are 
to fight at. Lewis is generally recognized as the 
welterweight champion, and if Leonard wanted to 
meet him at the class weight it is hard to under- 
stand why Lewis refused to accept the proposition. 
“Lewis surely doesn’t hope to save his title if he is 
knocked out because of the one pound. That would 
be such a trivial technicality to fall back on that the 
public would jeer at him if he attempted to offer it 
ii order to save his championship if knocked out. 
But in Leonard’s case it would be quite different if 
a knock-out came his way. He could claim that the 
lightweight title was not at stake, as he went out of 
the class to fight and therefore didn’t lose his cham- 
pionship by being knocked out. Maybe Lewis is 
hanging his title on the same sort of a peg. If he is, 
we imagine he’s going to have a hard time getting 
anyone to agree with him.” Masterson says you 
can’t as a rule believe what fighters say. ‘Take 
Fred Fulton, for instance. When he got back to his 
home in Minneapolis after his flop to Jack Dempsey 
he told all his friends that the match was a frame- 
up and that he got the money. When his manager, 
Mike Collins, arrived a few days later and heard 
what Fulton had been saying he denounced the tall 
plasterer as an unmitigated liar. It is the same way 
with all fighters. When we told Billy Miske that we 
had every reason for believing that he had faked 
with Fulton and Dempsey he merely smiled and let 
it go at that. When Jack Kearns told us that Demp- 
sey was a man-killer and could knock out any heavy- 
weight in the business as easily as he did Fulton, we 
asked him why Dempsey failed to stop Billy Miske. 
Jack looked at us for a moment or so and then said: 
‘There might have been a reason for that.’ ‘The only 
reason,. we retorted, ‘that he didn’t do it, if he could, 
was because he was faking.’ Kearns offered no fur- 
ther explanation.” 
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A Sleazy Bunch 

Masterson has had a good deal to do with prize- 
fighters in one way and another in the last thirty- 
five years and has found most of them untruthful, 
unreliable, without sense of honor or honesty of 
purpose. They are unblushing prevaricators, full of 
duplicity. They are ungrateful, meek in hard luck, 
ready to eat out of your hand, but when they’re casy 
they turn on their benefactors. “To make a long 
story short, the general run of prizefighters won't 
do at all. They are coarse-grained, vulgar ingrates, 
who have to be handled with a club in order to 
make them know their place.” As a rule the man- 
agers of prizefighters are no better—‘“a low, conniv- 
ing set of unprincipled cheats.” The manager is out 
for the coin at no risk. “When one of these cheat- 
managers signs his protege for a contest the first 
thing he does is to swing on the promoter for part 
of the money he is to get. The promoter, if he is 
anxious te stage the match, will, of course, kick in. 
After a while the manager will demand more money 
and the promoter will be forced to comply with the 
demand once more in order to save the match, He 
can’t do otherwise, unless he is willing to lose what 
he already has put up. In the meantime the fighter 
and his manager have not put up a dollar to guarantee 


their good faith in the match. All the promoter has 
is their word, which, as a rule, is not worth ten 
cents. By swinging on the promoter from time to 
time for money they are to receive out of the 
match, the fighter and his manager usually succeed 
in getting about all that is coming to them before 
they ever see the ring. If, in the meantime, some- 
thing happens to prevent the contest from coming 
off according to schedule the promoter is left holding 
the sack. The promoter rarely, if ever, succeeds in 
liaving either the fighter or his manager put up a 
dollar as a guarantee that they'll carry out their 
agreement with him. The poor promoter takes all 
the risks. If he refuses to come across or requests 
them to put up some of their own money to protect 
himself against a possible fall-down on their part, 
they can tell him to go chase himself.” For the time 
being at least, Masterson has nothing to say about 
the promoters, but the prize fighters and their man- 
agers will tell you endlessly how the promoters 
cheat them and occasionally insist on fights ending 
in a certain way. Bat Masterson concludes in dis- 
gust: “This is the sort of a game some folk say 
is a legitimate sport that should be encouraged. 
Maybe it should, but it doesn’t look that way to us. 
We would rather see it stamped out altogether than 
to have it continue as it is being conducted at the 
present time. Sport that is healthful and conducted 
along decent and honest lines deserves to be sup- 
ported, but prizefighting can hardly be said to come 
under that heading.” But fellows who think they 
know what’s what will continue to bet on the game 
played by such a crowd, All of sporting New York, 
Loston, Philadelphia and lesser places read Master- 
son’s “Timely Topics” daily, but they don’t profit 
iy it in the least. 


Where the Women Win Something 

One thing the war will do is to make nationally 
certain the minimum wage for women. Many states 
have legislation to that end but Oregon’s is the most 
notable because the supreme court of the United 
States has held it constitutional. The Oregon stat- 
ute was modeled upon the New Zealand law. Be- 
fcre congress there is pending an equal wage law, 
applicable only to the District of Columbia. Once 
enacted for that small area, the law will inevitably 
be enlarged to cover the country and all its pos- 
sessions. The bill for the District of Columbia has 
passed the house, been reported by the senate com- 
mittee on education and labor and pends, as I write 
on Thursday, September 12, as “unfinished business.” 
It may be passed and signed by the President before 
this sees print; then again it may not, for the senate 
likes to mull over such things. From an informative 
article by Judson C. Welliver in the New York Globe, 
a most excellent evening paper that should be better 
known in the provinces, I gather some “dope” about 
the measure. 


The Bureau of Labor found that in 1916 there were 
10,000 women wage earners in the District and that 
forty-six per cent of them recejved less than $8 
weekly and that board and lodging fit for mainte- 
nance of life and health could be had at a minimum 
of $35 per month. There was the story of Mary 
O'Sullivan. “She lived once on $7 weekly. She 
started at $5 in a department store. After six months 
she pleaded with her employer and got a raise of 
$1. An aunt with whom she had lived died, other 
friends left the city, and she was left to her own 
resources. She walked to and from work, eschewed 
lunches, and endured all kinds of hardship. She paid 
$18 monthly for room and board in 1915. After 
living at the $6 wage for six months she got another 
raise of $1—after six weeks’ appeal. Living became 
higher, and she was forced to move to the suburbs, 
where a family took her in for $21 monthly. By this 
time, with $31 monthly, she had to pay carfare. 
Having to clothe herself, she availed of the privilege 
granted by the store of “charges” to the extent of 
$2 weekly; which, being deducted from her wages, 
left about $1.50 monthly for amusement, luxuries, 
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and the life insurance she carried. ‘There are women 
in the stores who are supporting families on $7 a 


week,’ Miss O'Sullivan declared.” 


This is the sort of thing the D. C. minimum wage 
law will or should, correct. The law, as Mr. Welliver 
explains, will apply to all save domestic servants 
and government workers. Provision is made for a 
board of three, without salaries, to be appointed by 
the commissioners of the district, one representing 
employers, one employees, and one the public. This 
board will investigate conditions in any occupation 
on its own motion or on complaint. Ti it tinds that 
a “living wage” is not being paid it can fix a “rea- 
sonable minimum rate” of wages for that occupation 
as a whole. It may summon a conference of three 
employees and three workers to investigate and re- 
port, recommending a reasonable wage, but the board 
is not required to adopt this rate; it may reject 
it and instead fix the rate it considers right. Mr 
Welliver observes that this follows the method of 
fixing a “reasonable rate” as prescribed in the inter 
state commerce railroad act. The Interstate Com- 
merce commission is given discretion; the act does 
not define a reasonable rate; but the courts have 
held strongly that the authority to fix it may be 
lodged in an administrative body, and its determina- 
tions will be accepted by the courts, provided they 
assail no constitutional rights. 
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What Brandeis Did 

Ir is doubtful that the senate, which reeks with 
constitutional lawyers, somewhat as the Irishman in 
parliament said his “unhappy country was swarming 
with absentee’ landlords,” will swallow this bill with- 
out some convulsions. There are the southerners, 
you know, who fought the child labor law and 
annulled it. The minimum wage connotes the equal 
wage of women for equal work. The rule applies 
now in all war work for the government. What, are 
biack women to have equal pay with white women 
and white men? Why, it’s as bad as equal suffrage! 
On this point it is significant to cite the fact that 
the man who defended the Oregon act and secured 
the decision of its constitutionality is now a member 
of the supreme court—Louis D. Brandeis. His brief 
was not about the law, but about the sociological 
developments of an hundred years; maybe more. He 
told the story of woman’s emergence from the home 
into outside industry. The law had to be brought 
into touch and step with social progress. Mr. 
Brandeis’ brief was psychological, too, and physio- 
logical, showing the effect of woman upon industry 
and wice versa, and why special precautions should 
be taken to conserve the health of women in indus- 
try. “This brief, in fact,” says Mr. Welliver, “was 
chiefly the work of Miss Josephine Goldmark, sister- 
in-law of Mr. Brandeis. It was a small! book, telling 
simple and directly the relation of woman’s health 
and comfort to the present and future of the race; 
showing the absolute necessity that society, as a 
measure of self-protection, should conserve the 
‘health and strength of the potential mothers of the 
race.” The Oregon case was a long time ago. The 
war has made of it and other things a part of an- 
tiquity. Labor is politically dominant. The consti- 
tution will follow, if it does not precede, the election 
returns. Organized labor favors the minimum wage 
for women, though not, as I understand, for men. 
The irruption of women and children into industry 
as the result of the drain of men to the army and 
navy makes imperative the demand for their pro- 
tection and conservation. The women are going to 
have the vote mauger the senate. That vote must 
be appeased, first by the enactment of a general law 
for the minimum wage, then for the equal wage. 
After the District of Columbia, the whole U. S. A.! 


The Paper of the Live Ones 
THE Morning Telegraph is a “peculiar institution” 
—peculiar, that is to say, to New York. It’s the one 


paper in which you get the true feel and savor of 
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the metropolis. Town Topics gives you the society 
atmosphere, but the Morning Telegraph gives you the 


touch with everything in which the swells are con- 


cerned along with fot pollot. It sells at five cents 
a copy. You can buy it on the streets at 11 p. m. 
And Gotham buys it in the big thousands. Buys it 
for the racing results, prize fight news, personal 
gossip of the theaters and movies, politics. The 
chorus girls’ breakfast is a copy of the Morning 
i clegraph and a cigarette. New York’s cafe popula- 
tion swears by the paper. I may say too that it is 
authoritative on finance. It publishes daily all the 
curb sales. Those sales are most symptomatic of 
conditions in the market. The racing tables are ex- 
haustive. The Telegraph’s form sheets are infallible. 
Its tips on coming events are calculated in the open. 
And you can find the advertisements of earnest 
gentlemen who for a trifle will tell you the winner 
of every important race. The “innards” of stage- 
land are racily discussed by Rennold Wolf, who 
speaks his mind plainly about plays, players and 
managers. John H. Raftery, erstwhile of St. Louis, 
writes gracefully about plays, pictures, music—any- 
thing, as you’d expect an old Mirror hand to do it. 
“The Town in Review” column, signed Beau Broad- 
way, is the sharpest, spiciest collection of paragraphs 
you'll find anywhere. Those paragraphs are tabloid 
editorials worth more than the formal wordy ex- 
patiations of the “leading” dailies. Bert Levy has a 
roving commission to write about anything and he 
writes as cleverly as he does magic lantern cartoons 
at the Hippodrome to a whistling accompaniment. 
If a new promoter comes to town he and his pro- 
motion can get a hearing in the Morning Telegraph, 
Edward Staats 
Luther does politics with an x-ray eye. Baird Leon- 


if he’s shut out everywhere else. 


ard gossips about literature and Louella Parsons 
about the movies. All this work is peppered with 
personalities. Whatever is said about anyone, the 
VYVorning Telegraph has it straight. And the Sunday 
edition is the handsomest publication issued by any 
daily anywhere. There’s where you'll find the stage 
woman’s photograph at its glorified best. There, too, 
you'll see the picture of the latest celebrity among 
men about town. New York is curious about people 
in sportdom and stagedom and financedom. So the 
Morning Telegraph has a circulation that commands 
the biggest and best advertising to such an audience. 
Over this institution presides Mr. William Eugene 
Lewis, to his great profit, a most pleasant person, 
a newspaper man of enormous acquaintance, a writer 
trained in the school of a generation ago but up-to- 
the-minute today. His brother was the late’ Alfred 
Henry Lewis, super-journalist and literary man and 
gourmet of life. ‘Bill’? Lewis is of the old stripe 
of man who “never forgets a friend,” who doesn't 
know what camouflage means, who’s just cynical 
enough to season his readiness in kindness, who al- 
ways has a place for the newspaper man whose hold 
is slipping, and talks straight from the shoulder all 
the time. The Morning Telegraph offices are in an 
old street car barn on Eighth avenue and Fiftieth 
street. There’s an office for you. It has the odor 
of old days, paper scraps, dust, paste. Wooden walls 
pasted over with clippings. The same old friendly 
cockroaches come out of cracks and explore you. 
Such a sweet disorder, to the eye and nose of an old 
newspaper man. All it lacks is the antique student 
lamps dripping kerosene on the copy-paper as one 
writes. The managing editor, Irving Lewis, brother 
of “Bill,” strolls around the local room or sits on 
the reporter’s desk and gasses. It’s all as open as 
the cutting-room in a shoe factory. And anybody 
comes in to talk about anything, The place is a 
clearing-house of metropolitan small talk—all the 
newest funny stories, all the current scandal, 
all the stuff that doesn’t get into any newspaper. 
(Lucky it doesn’t. Society would go to pieces at 
cnce if it once caught on to itself as it is not pre- 
sented in the press.) This is the only old-fashioned 
newspaper office left in New York. It’s the first 
place the new man in town gets a writing job, while 


he prepares to conquer fame, and it’s the place 








where the fellow who's failed can always make 
“space” enough to keep from starving. All the old- 
timers drop in now and then to get “the old thrill.” 
They bring the “dope” from a hundred fields of 
endeavor, so that the Telegraph office has all the 
news that’s in the other papers and all that isn’t. 
You can imagine that with all this knowledge the 
Morning Telegraph has power in its approach to and 
attack upon any local issues. I can always find a 
truer line on what New York is concerned about 
in “Bill” Lewis’ paper than in any other. The M. T. 
is not pussy-footing about anything. It isn’t sancti- 
monious or pretentious or ghastly respectable. It 
does represent a world of which the movie, the 
bright lights of Broadway, the aleatory sensations 
of the turf and ring, the scent of grease paint, the 
sheen of limousines, the flitting faces and figures of 
stage beauties and the sparkling stir of the lobster 
palaces are symbols. The war manages to percolate 
into the M. T. also. The light folk are at the 
iront too, and the M. T. tells about them. As I 
write there’s a story in the M. T. of the celebration 
of a month’s mind mass at St. Patrick’s cathedral 
for Anna Held, who just couldn’t make her eyes 
hehave, who not so long since was featured as a 
nymph taking a daily bath in milk. Old Pallida Mors 
will obtrude himself even upon buzzing Broadway. 
You can’t keep him out of the news even in the organ 
ef ‘all Gotham’s live ones—Bill Lewis’ Morning Tele- 


graph. 
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A Likeness 

I sAw in a paper the other day, in juxtaposition, 
photographs of David Lloyd-George and Sir James 
Matthew Barrie. The resemblance between their 
physiognomy is startling. Come to think of it, aren't 
the men much alike in mentality too? It seems to 
me that Lloyd-George’s statesmanship is only another 
form of the genius of whimsicality manifest in Barrie 
—whimsicality with an anatomy of constructiveness 
joundationing its apparent improvisation. 
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To Break the Shock of Peace 


THERE is to be a meeting soon of representatives of 
large interests to formulate a campaign for a Min- 
istry of Reconstruction in this country. Thus far 
we have no such thing. Our idea seems to be that 
we shall simply reverse the war machine to recon- 
structive instead of destructive ends. The English 
have an elaborate ministry of this kind already at 
work. It is thought, by those now laboring on the 
Guiet with President Wilson on this subject, that our 
reconstruction organization should work closely with 
England’s. There should be a pooling of resources, 
for peace will come upon all the allies with paralyzing 
effect if some cushion be not prepared to soften the 
impact. The armies may demobilize slowly, but what 
of civilian workers who will be thrown out of em- 
ployment by the cessation of war manufacturing? 
The world may slump to the verge of starvation. 
There won't be work or food in any surfeit. The 
world will have to be rationed as to everything, even 
as to credit. The peace may bring swift revolution, 
if the allies do not take stock of all resources and 
apportion them so that the best use may be made of 
them by and for all. Even the enemy peoples will 
have to be taken care of. This cannot be done im- 
promptu, after the manner of the Bolsheviki. It can- 
not be done on theory. The world can be saved from 
the frightfulness of peace in its first stages only by 
preparing to break the shock of its first economic 
effects. This country should have a board of recon- 
struction, and it should not be composed of poli- 
ticians. Nobody seems to be thinking of this matter 
of reconstruction except Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane, and a lot of radicals are knocking 
him because he isn’t out with a scheme to give every- 
one “forty acres and a mule.” Secretary Lane wants 
to put the returned soldier on the soil, but not as 4 
mendicant. He wants the soldier to buy and improve 
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his land on easy terms at long time. But the de- 
mobilized army is only a small part of the recon- 
struction problem. It reaches into every manufacture, 
all forms of industry, credits, shipping. It involves 
It re- 
lates to everything that will have to do with getting 
the new world after the war going without, calam- 
itous, cataclysmal friction and disturbance. It is 
time to get busy about this. 


tariff questions, trades unionism, subsidies. 


oe, @, 
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How Goes the War 

THE war goes very well. Our part of it, especially 
well. I thought so on registration day. I went with 
a friend to his registration place. It was quite 
crowded. He was through in nine minutes. I 
thought we were doing well when on last Sunday in 
New York and environs the obedience to the request 
for a refraining from automobiling, the country 
roads and the roads in Central park were so de- 
serted that all the squirrels of the region had the 
highways to themselves. I thought so too when I 
reflected that I hadn’t heard a word about the gov- 
ernment’s butter order. I knew the little sugar- 
envelopes on the restaurant tables. You emptied 
them as we used to pour out quinine in the chills 
and fever days. I saw the peach stones being saved 
for their kernels, but I didn’t know that the Food 
Administration had directed the butter dealers to 
“reserve” for the use of the army and navy sixty 
per cent of the butter in storage on August 1. The 
government will purchase at a profit to the dealer of 
from one to two cents a pound some forty million 
pounds of butter. On the approximately sixteen mil- 
lion pounds that will remain, augmented by the sup- 
ply of fresh butter, the rest of the country will have 


(Continued on page 470) 
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Of Names and Professions 
By Vincent Starret 


OMING home from Europe in the fall of 1915 

a homing war correspondent fell into pleasant 

discourse on the boat with Professor George 
Edward Woodberry, the American poet who wrote 
the introduction to the collected poems of Rupert 
Lrooke. When they had discussed poor Brooke from 
\arious points of view, Professor Woodberry prac- 
tically ended the debate, as it seems to me, when he 
said: “But Brooke could not have helped being a 
great poet with that wonderful name!” 


Rupert Brooke! 

Professor Woodberry was right, was he not? It 
has always seemed to me, at least, that certain men 
were destined for the stage, or the scaffold, or for 
Parnassus. Brought into the world with the splendid 
heritage of a splendid name, their parents have evi- 
denced their fitness for that relationship by the addi- 
tional gift of an equally splendid prefix. 


Sticking to the poets for the moment, consider the 
cases of Richard Le Gallienne, Walter de la Mare, 
Aubrey de Vere, Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson. 
To be sure, Richard and Walter are far indeed from 
uncommon names; the point is, they are just the 
names that fit best what follows. I submit that 
Le Gallienne, senior, and De la Mare, pere, them- 
selves were poets possessed of an exquisite rhyth- 
mical sense. They might have called Richard Tobias; 
they might have called Walter Henry! 


Neither Thompson nor Johnson are especially 
Poetical, it must he admitted; the outstanding own- 
ers of these names in modern times have been a 
restaurateur and a black pugilist. But Thompson and 
Johnson, the elders, had the good sense to endow 
their offspring with unusual given names, names that 
, poetical to a degree, names that lighten and 
brighten the prosaicism of Thompson and Johnson 


are 
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and bid their possessors stand forth the poets that 
they are. 

As for Aubrey de Vere, his case is that of Rupert 
To de Vere was added Aubrey. Need 
more be said? The glorious eighteen-nineties were 
rich with instances. Aubrey Beardsley, painter of 
sin! The child was marked from birth! A dainty 
maliciousness, a Pagan drollery, a sinful sardonicism 
breathes in the syllables! Oscar Wilde—perfect! 
Ernest Dowson—poignant! Selwyn Image—superb! 


3rooke. 


Sometimes, of course, a parent went wrong, or 
guessed wrong. It is a hazardous game, at best, 
naming «a child. It isa matter for prayer and fasting, 
if not for sackcloth and ashes. And too much and 
too long premature thought is likely to prove em- 
barrassing. Which reminds one of the pleasant anec- 
dote related by the humorous Mr. Strickland Gillilan 
of the little boy whose parents named him Henry— 
“until he was born, when they named him Henri- 
etta !” 

There can be small question, I imagine, that Jack 
London missed his vocation. He should have been a 
highwayman! Further, he was an anachronism; he 
should have been a highwayman in the day of 
Mistress Nell and her Merry Monarch. His name 
would have been enough to hang him gloriously. 
Instead, he became an American novelist; a good 
ene, it is true, but still an American novelist. How 
much more splendid the career which, but for the 
accident of birth, he might have followed! 


On the other hand, we have two American novel- 
ists, magnificently labeled. Doubtless we have others, 
hut two stand out like lighthouses. Neither, me judice, 
is the equal of Jack London, critically speaking, but 
in the matter of literary names they could have given 
London cards and spades. I refer, of course, to 
Hamlin Garland and Randall Parrish, It is equally 
true that either might have been a matinee idol, by 
the same reasoning and on the same counts, just as 
Kyrle Bellew might have been a novelist, but I 
cannot afford to weaken my argument. 


But does it weaken the argument to find glaring 
exceptions to my theory? Many men have missed 
their vocations. None more certainly than Rupert 
Faris, Chicago automobile salesman; Stanley Faye, 
musical critic, and Rodney Parrill, business man. 
Paris and Faye should have been poets; Perrill cer- 
tainly lifted his name from a boy’s book of adventure. 
In my youth I knew a boy whose name was—doubt- 
less still is—Guy Saxon. Whatever he is to-day, he 
belongs in the same category as Perrill. 


At about the same time I toured furtive byways 
with one Walter Diamond, now with the great major- 
ity. A likable lad, with a wonderful name. We grew 
up, we parted, we lost one another. Years later I 
met him. His vocation fitted his name well enough— 
he was a newspaper reporter—but his name was a 
source of embarrassment. 


“It sounds like an alias,” he complained. “I am 
out for the evening; I meet a lovely girl; we talk. 
If the slight matter of my name has not been men- 
tioned she asks it. ‘Diamond,’ I say, ‘Walter Dia- 
mond,’ Trills of laughter, and she remarks slyly: 
He added pathetically : 


woo» 


‘T mean your real name! 
“No one believes it is my name.” I believe he con- 
sidered changing it to Harry Brown or Will Davis 
or something sensible. 


I think the most outrageous name in contemporary 
letters is that of the English novelist, Oliver Onions, 
if he will forgive my saying so. A kindly-disposed 
well-wisher and admirer once started the report that, 
in point of fact, the man was Irish and the name was 
pronounced as if spelt O’Nyons. Vain! Onions re- 
futed the libel good-naturedly. “It is pronounced,” 
he wroté genially, “in the common or garden way.” 


Perhaps in time we will become accustomed to it, 
but he must write well—O very well, indeed! It 
will be recalled that Charles Dickens was thought a 
pen name, at first, and a very bad and vulgar one 
at that. Well, one does not like to change the name 
his father bore, and this is a case of the “sins of the 
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fathers” with a vengeance. Yet I think if my father’s 
name were Turnips, while I might bury him like a 
turnip, I would carve Atherton or Ledgerwood upon 
his tombstone. 

And speaking of pseudonyms, do you not agree that 
“QO. Henry” went just a /eetle bit out of his way to 
choose a peculiarly unhappy one? Yet seldom in his 
stories does he make the mistake of misnaming a 
character. ; 

Ot course, there are characters and characters. 
Dickens’ would not be Dickens’ at all, by less out- 
landish names. And one prefers a deliberately non- 
sensical name to the silly creations of old-fashioned 
writers who insisted on alliteration, or named their 
creatures for their trades. “Oliver Optic” might 
have been one of his own mollycoddles, and I cannot 
but believe that dear old David Ker of the Boys’ Own 
Paper (whom I shall always love) somewhat over- 
stepped good taste—even in juvenile literature—when 
he dubbed a Russian medico Dr. Poisonsoupoff! 


Another old trick readers will recall was to overdo 
the use of standardized or stock names for fictive 
creations. How often was the humorous Irishman 
Dennis O’Neil; the dour Scotchman, Sandy Mc- 
Tavish; the arrogant Englishman, Lord Reginald 
Manners; the shrewd Yankee (from Syracuse, N, 
Y.), Silas K. Something-or-other! 


To their credit it must be writ, some writers have 
amended their own appellations handsomely, by the 
“sloughing” of a useless and unimportant name, or 
by some other means. Arnold Bennett was once 
Enoch Arnold, and some of his earlier works—seen 
in the first edition—are attributed to E. A. Bennett. 
Ambrose Bierce was once A. R., Hall Caine was T. 
Hall, Booth Tarkington was Newton B., Wilkie Col- 
lins was William Wilkie, Bret Harte was Francis 
Bret, Kipling was—what was _ Kipling?—while 
Dickens dropped two names between the S of Charles 
and the D of Dickens. 


More or less recently we have discovered that 
Woodrow Wilson was christened Thomas Woodrow, 
and it is well known that R. L. S. spelled his name 
“Lewis” in his youth. Why he changed I do not at 
the moment recall, and I do not know that the change 
was for the better. I am certain, however, that Rob- 
ert Lewis Stevenson would look very strange indeed 
upon a title-page, after years of Robert Louis. 

Parting their names on the side has been the 
diversion of many. There was A. Conan Doyle 
(until he became Sir Arthur), S. Weir Mitchell, A. 
Neil Lyons, H. Rider Haggard, and a host of 
others. Still others like to sign up in placard style: 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Edgar Rice Burroughs, Har- 
old Bell Wright, and in their lifetime, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, and a myriad more. There are good and 
bad among them, so far as their work is concerned, 
but the work would have been no better and no 
worse for the sacrifice of what really seems an affec- 
tation. 


In the noteworthy cases of Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews and Virginia Anne Jefferson Davis, 
the matter gets away from the aesthetic and becomes 
a distinct imposition on the printer. These girls 
might have known they would marry and might 
decently have begun their lives (their literary lives, 
anyway) as plain Mary and Virginia. (Or is Vir- 
ginia married? I confess I don’t know.) Anna 
Katherine Green, realizing her mistake, refused to 
add the acquired name, Rohlfs, and still publishes 
largely under her baptismal cognomen. Girls, girls, 
you’ must think of these things! 

All of which has little enough to do with the sub- 
ject under debate, to-wit, that certain persons by the 
virtue of their names were destined at birth for the 
stage, the scaffold or Parnassus: and while J have 
mentioned men who doubtless deserve each and all, 
little has been said in support of the origina) 
premise. Unfortunately, there is not room for more, 
but it is just as well, perhaps, for while unques- 
tionably my proposition holds good in a dozen in- 
stances, it falls down miserably in a thousand. 
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Songs of the Unknown Lover 


(Copyright, 1918, by William Marion Reedy.) 
IV 
SENSE 


TILL must I tamely 
Talk sense with these others? 


How long 
Before I shall be with you again, 
Magnificently saying nothing ! 


IDIOCY 


This day has come 

Like an idiot, blank and dumb, 

Over a-lonely road 

Under lonely skies. 

And though at first 1 whistled and strode 
Like a strong man showing no fear, 

Yet I am afraid, afraid of this day, 

You not being here, 

And I look back and back at this uncouth day, 
You not being here, 

And my heart is in my mouth because of its eves 
In which nothing is clear. 


THE CORNER 
Though it was only round the calm of a wooded 


corner 
Yet you have been far away. 


Sail into my sight 

Till the sunlight gathers only upon you 
And the blues of the water encircle you . 
Swing near, 

Make fast beside me 


TOMORROW 


Between a high shadow of hay and of hills 

And the deep glen mothering the sound of its waters 
I climb up into the dark— 

Then slowly back again, 

Because you are not by my side 

Till tomorrow ... 

And I lean against the misty fence of the morning, 
Knowing that in a little while it shall be different .. . 


And suddenly 

The mist goes smouldering down the world 
Pefore the stream 

Of dawn, 

Like mice 

Before wings. 


SINGING 
What is this singing I hear 
Of the sun behind clouds? 


It is not long before you shall come to me, 
Peloved, 

And that is the singing I lean to hear 

In my side, 

Where your bird is. 


CLIMBING 


The mist on the mountain is gone now... . 


I have climbed many roads to see the mountain, 
I have ventured many people to see you, 

Peak of golden sun, 

Beloved face. 
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AUTUMN 






Last year, and other years, 

When autumn was a vision of old friendships, 
Of friends gone many ways, 

I stood alone upon a dais of coppered fern, 

| breathed my height of isolation, 

Enecircled by a remembering countryside. 

1 touched dead fingers in a larch; 

I sailed on long blue waves of land 

Flowing transfixed the whole horizon round; 
I wore old imperial robes 

Of aster, sumac, golden rod; 

I flaunted my banners of maple; 

And, when the sun went down, 

I lay tull length 

Upon a scarlet death-bed. 


So kingly a thing was autumn, 

Other years, 

Mut here you stand beside me on this hill, 
\nd shake your head and smile your smile 
\nd twist these things lightly between your fingers 
Asa pinch of dust 

\nd bare your throat 

And show me only spring, 

Spring, spring, 

luttering like your slender side, 

Cascading like your hair. 
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The Man 


By John L. Hervey 


HE generalissimo of the allied forces has been 

made a marshal of France—a title seldom be- 

stowed nowadays, but previously, since the 
outbreak of the ereat war, conferred upon Joffre, 
“the victor of the Marne.” There is a halo of glory 
and story about the marshals of France. The title 
is, in a sense, the proudest of modern military dis- 
tinctions. Yet by no mean all its wearers have been 
worthy of it. And it remains to be seen just what 
degree of greatness that of the new marshal may be. 
At present, to an enthusiastic public, intoxicated with 
a rainbow of temporary successes which he has 
arched above a sky overcast with defeat’s darkest 
clouds, the disposition is to acclaim him a military 
eenius of the first rank. 


Perhaps the most memorable of Napoleon’s maxims 
was that famous one, “In war, men are nothing; a 
man is everything!” A man—that is to say, a leader. 
Something which, until the advent of Foch, the allies 
manifestly did not possess; whereas, just as mani- 
festly, Germany did possess one—several, in fact. 


As the great war has dragged its slow and convul- 
sive length along, it has been that crucial question 
of leadership which has crucified the souls of those 
who, whether upon or distant from the firing-line, 
knew and felt that unless they found a man—a 
leader—the cause of the allies was doomed. The 
great question was, therefore, “Will they find one?” 
And many were inclined to doubt it. To doubt it 
on that best of all grounds; historic ones. 


Until the entrance of America into the conflict, 
the two nations bearing the burden of sustaining it 
were England and France—for Russia, after a dis- 
astrous exposition of incompetency, had fallen by the 
wayside. And students of military history were but 
too well aware that neither England nor France had 
produced a truly great commander for generations, 
and that neither of them had ever produced one of 
the first rank, 

Six men are grouped in history as tlte world’s 
greatest captains. Of these, three belonged to the 
ancient world—Alexander, a Macedonian: Hannibal, 
a Carthaginian; Caesar, a Roman: while three were 
moderns—Gustavus Adolphus, a Swede: Frederick 
the Great, a Prussian; and Napoleon, a Corsican. 


We must descend to the second rank before we 
encounter either an Englishman or a Frenchman. 





The most famous of so-called English commanders 
was Wellington, but he was neither English nor 
England’s greatest military genius. That title prop- 
erly belongs to the Duke of Marlborough. Among 
Frenchmen we have three splendid figures—Turenne, 
the great Condé, and Prince Eugene, the last-named, 
it is true, in the service of Austria and co-commander 
with Marlborough of the Coalition forces that warred 
against Louis XIV, but nevertheless French-born. 

Turenne was without doubt the foremost soldier 
of France, paralleling Marlborough among Britons 
in this respect—and it is interesting to remember 
that it was Turenne who first detected the genius 
of Marlborough and predicted his coming fame, a 
fame that was gained after Turenne himself passed 
from the scene. But both men stand, as aforesaid, 
not in the first but in the forefront of the second 
rank, as commanders. It was long, indeed, before 
either England or France developed a military genius 
truly great. During the Middle Ages and the Re- 
naissance we discern famous fighters, the preur 
chevalier as represented by a Bayard, or the “mighty 
man of his hands,” as represented by Coeur de Lion. 
But great generals, in the modern sense, we do not 
find. In France the nearest approach was, perhaps, 
Nertrand du Guesclin. Among Englishmen, the most 
talented was Sir John Hawkwood, whose career was 
that of a captain of mercenaries, a condottiere, in the 
civil wars of Italy. 

It is not until we reach the eras of the Thirty 
Years’ War and wars of Louis XIV that the great 
modern general emerges into history, the first and 
greatest of them in those wars being Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Swede, whose greatest opponent was 
Wallenstein, the Czech. Napoleon, by the way, con- 
sidered Wallenstein a greater man than Gustavus, 
but he is almost alone in that opinion. Both passed 
in the early years of the Thirty Years’ War and then 
in due time appeared that galaxy of brilliant figures 
which clustered around the throne of the Grand 
Monarque in the days when he was the arbiter of 
Europe. We may name first, Turenne and Condé, 
frst in point of time and of genius. Following them 
came Crequi and Catinat, both of high talent. But 
still more able were the hunchback, Luxembourg, a 
member of the princely house of Montmorency ; and 
the polished and superb Villars, he of the famous 
cpigram, uttered to Louis XIV as he was leaving the 
court for the front, “Sire, defend me from my 
friends! I can defend myself from my enemies !” 


The interminable wars of the Grand Monarque 
ended in the impoverishment and exhaustion of 
France and a decadence of military talent. During 
the scandalous Regency there was no redeeming 
glory won upon the “tented field” to offset the inter- 
nal disorders. With the still more scandalous era 
of Louis XV there came a final burst of brilliance in 
the exploits of Marshal Saxe, who, however, was 
not a Frenchman, but a son of August the Strong of 
Saxony, and one of his myriad mistresses, Aurora 
of Kénigsmarck. Treitschke bitterly arraigns Mau- 
rice de Saxe as a traitor and a renegade, fighting 
against his countrymen for foreign gold. He was 
the last grand military figure of the “old regime” 
and, in addition, the ancestor of that Aurore Dupin 
known to the world of letters as George Sand. 


After the death of Saxe there is nothing glorious 
to write of the generals of France until the revo- 
lution. Those who fought against Frederick the 
Great made a sorry showing and defeat became the- 
constant portion of what had been Europe’s proudest 
army. Perhaps this was because les maitresses 
reigned at Versailles and Marly and its command 
became subject to the caprices of a Pompadour or @ 
Dubarry. But with the revolution distinction once « 
more emerged—men like Dumouriez, Moreau and 
Pichegru. These commanders were, however, 4 
L-ygmies compared with the Corsican who soon rele- 
gated them to oblivion. 


Napoleon, unlike most great captains, was devoid 


of professional jealousy—possibly because so well » 
aware of the abysmal gulf that separated his ow@ | 
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genius from that of the glittering galaxy with which 
he surrounded himself, the men who shine in history 
as “Napoleon’s Marshals.” And does not that very 
designation irrevocably place them? They were, most 
veritably, “Napoleon’s.” They belonged to him, were 
made by him, the by-products, so to speak, of his 
career. For the most part, when attempting inde- 
pendent operations, guided by their own talent and 
depending upon their own resources, they added little 
or nothing to their fame, when they did not decrease 
it. Yet their glory will not fade and many of their 
names remain “household words’—Murat, Ney, 
Soult, Massena, Lannes, Victor, Suchet, Marmont, 
Bernadctte, Bessieres, Mortier, Davout, Augereau 
and on down the line, a line of dukes and princes, 
of which two became kings. Yet Napoleon’s own 
criticism was that the best generals who served as 
his lieutenants were Desaix and Kleber, both of 
whom antedated the empire—Desaix fell at Marengo, 
by a strange coincidence upon the same day that a 
tellah’s dagger found the heart of Kleber, whom 
Eonaparte had left behind him in Egypt as com- 
mander-in-chief of the French forces there. The 
great talent of Kleber, said Napoleon, was in some 
degree handicapped by the fact that he was a lazy 
man and a voluptuary—but Desaix, had he lived, 
would have proved “equal to the greatest things.” 


From the Napoleonic period to the present day, 
France has produced no commander of distinguished 
merit, none that approaches any of these men above 
enumerated. We need only cite the most memorable 
names to be found—MacMahon, Canrobert, Bugeaud 
---to certify this fact. MacMahon, who arrived at 
Magenta in the nick of time to save the day, was 
made a marshal of France and a duke, in recog- 
nition thereof, by Napoleon the Litthe—but when in 
the Franco-Prussian war a few years later he was 
called upon to oppose Moltke, his reputation vanished 
like a wreath of smoke. And MacMahon, moreover, 
was but a courtesy Frenchman, as his name implies. 


Eneland has been at war most of the time, in 
some or many quarters of the world, since the 
firm establishment of the monarchy. There are 
critics who contend that Cromwell was one of the 
premier generals of history—but viewed compara- 
tively such a claim verges upon the ridiculous. Ed- 
ward I, the Black Prince, Henry V, are heroic fig- 
ures of national British legend, song and story, but 
oi small stature when measured with the world’s 
great captains. Marlborough, as we have said, is 
the one commander of Anglo-Saxon race to whom we 
must all doff our hats. Yet even here a qualification 
must be noted, for much of his unparalleled success 
was, in the minds of the many critics, due to his 
collaboration with Prince Eugene. Based upon his 
separate operations, Eugene is often quoted as the 
2reater general of these two renowned brothers-in- 
arms, But be this as it may, the student of the cam- 
paigns which culminated in Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet need not discount the 
genius of Marlborough, though, following the im- 
mortal portrait which Thackeray has limned of him 
in “Henry Esmond,” he may despise him as a man 
To this day French mothers still frighten unduly 
youngsters with the dread name “Malbrouck!” a 
singular testimony to the immensity of his fame 
among his enemies. 


Wellington’s fame is waning with the years. It 
Was rather the Prussians than the Iron Duke that 
won Waterloo. And, minus Waterloo, who but Brit- 
ish schoolboys would to-day be familiar with his 
deeds? Of later Britons, from Raglan to Roberts, 
which one appears more than parochial? The mod- 
ern world is not moved to extravagant laudations of 
military operations which the white man conducts 
against the savages of Asia and the Dark Conti- 
nent—and when, in the Boer war, British military 
talent encountered a different adversary, its terrible 
loss of prestige is alike so historic and so recent as 
to call for nothing more than mention. 


Under these conditions, is it strange that the 


hopes and fears for a leader, a leader capable suc- 
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cessfully of leading the allied armies to victory in 


a death struggle against the world’s most marvel- 


ous military machine, a machine with leaders worthy 


of it, have for four years agonized the watchers of 
the skies of war? One after another British com- 
mander, applauded, belauded, apostheosized, was tried 
and found wanting. One after another French one 
suffered the same fate. In the dark hour Foch was 
called upon to take the supreme command and suc- 
ceed where his predecessors had failed. He has be- 
gun by transforming what at first appeared like still 
another failure into at least a temporary success— 
a success which has made him a marshal of France, 
a success which has intoxicated two continents, but 
a success which is only an earnest of later successes 
which must come before we can accord him the 
laurels of the Great Leader who shall win the great 
war, or add his figure to the “thin red line” that 
began with Alexander and, for the present, ends 
with Bonaparte. 


That “America must win the war” has become 
both a slogan and a superstition among us, as well, 
it would seem, as an inescapable fact. But what 
possibility is there, assuming she wins the war, of 
her doing so under a commander of her own? What 
may proceed from the womb of the future it is un- 
necessary to attempt to predict—but truly, only the 
most imaginative can indulge in dreams of an 
American generalissimo of the allied armies in the 
fnal hour. That the nation which produced a Wash- 
ington in the eighteenth century, which produced a 
Grant in the nineteenth, is capable of producing 
their peers in the twentieth, is a belief and a hope 
which we may logically indulge. But provided the 
existence of such a man, what logical hope may we 
indulge of his ever attaining the leadership or the 
winning of the great war? Only something like an 
earthquake, it would appear, could give color to such 
an expectation. Unless that earthquake occurs, 
America’s generals are, apparently, fated to remain 
subsidiary figures in the drama. But if the hour 
should strike in which one of them must assume a 
task in which all others, of other races, have failed 
—will he succeed? Let us believe, by the memories 
of Washington and of Grant, that he will—that if 
\merica must win the war, an American can lead 
her! 
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The Last Reserve 


By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


{The war is making it more and more clear as the days 
go on that the really important things for its winning are 
common things. 


The real warriors among women to-day are in the Food 
Army, the Thrift Army, the Child Welfare Army, the Army 
of Nurses and Healers at home and abroad. Their work may 
be as hard and steady as the work of the private in the 

‘line. But like his work, it is that without which the battle 
cannot be won.—Ipa M. Tare tr. ] 


Y lady rouses at the fifes, my lady rouses at 
the drums, 
(March! March! Left-right-left!) 

She lays aside her rainbow skeins and all her small, 
bright pleasures go; 

From heedless lotus lands of ease on eager, silk-shod 
feet she comes, 

With wide, grief-deepened, kindling eyes and untried 
hands as white as snow. 

She leaves behind the delicate days, delicate days 
softly shielded, 

She breaks asunder velvet bonds, the golden shackled 
slothful years; 

She saves and serves; she spends herself, her lady- 
leisure richly yielded. 

The drums are thrilling in her step, the fifes are 
shrilling in her ears: 

(March! March! Serve! Save! Give!) 

4 0 ee 5 i 

, 
Front face! Eyes front! Forward March! 
What could make her pause or turn? 






“Lady Bug, Lady Bug, 
Fly away home! 

Your house is on fire! 
Your children will burn!” 


It is thin and shrill, 

That call; 

Unpleasant; arresting. 

There is no thrill in its tone, 

No lusty fife nor warming throb of drums. 
Its accompaniment is made up 

Of clicks 
It comes 


and whirs and hums... 
From an appallingly large little army, 

Drab, grimy, sallow, stunted, 

Almost forgotten in this glowing moment, 
Shunted 

Aside in the shining panoply of war. 


It comes from fetid factory rooms 

Where there is always 

A floating haze of lint in the air; 

It pierces above endlessly clicking looms. 

It comes from cotton fields 

Under a molten sun: 

From choking tenement rooms 

Where the steaming, sweat-wet day 

Is never really done 

But joms seamlessly onto the steaming, sweat- 
wet night 

While they are making flowers, 

Flowers for hats, 

(Violets! Buttercups!) 

It sounds, drowsily, long before the light, 

While you and I are snug in our beds, 

From dank wharves 

And dripping sheds 

Where they are working on shrimps. 

When their fingers bleed too badly 

They rub alum on them. 

Then they can go on for a while, 

(Vou didn’t know that, did you?) 

sut sometimes their fingers are poisoned, ... 


You see? 

It isn’t pretty or poignant or stirring, 

Komantic or rousing: 

It means meetings and dull minutes 

And resolutions and inspectors and reports, 

And tiresome talk about milk and movies 

And schooling and eyes and teeth, 

And delinquency and diet, 

And plumbing, and play, play, 

PEAY! 

Tt even means taking care of them before they 
are born, 

Shorter hours for women... . 

Lighter weights to lift... seats... 

Rest periods . instruction... 

Less night work ... better food... 

Pages and pages of dry, typewritten matter. 


Now, do you understand, Lady Bug? 

Preening your pretty wings for wider flight? 
Do you see that while you cheer onward 

The shining, beautiful army 

Which is to save your world and keep it bright 
You are letting the army of tomorrow 

March backward ? 


My lady leaves her velvet ease; on eager, hasting feet 
she comes, 
(March! March! Brave—brave—brave!) 
Her soul is thrilling with the fifes, her heart is beat- 
ing with the drums, 
(March! March! Give! Serve! Save!) 
Awake, aroused, bright-armored, go! 
But this shall make her pause and turn 
To spare a hand for small, drab needs, 
\ thought for difficult, dull deeds— 
From splendid grief to shabby woe— 
“Lady Bug, Lady Bug, 
Fly away home! 
Your house is on fire! 
Your children will burn!” 
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stunning models exemplifying the utmost 
The highly favored Japanese embroilery and chenille. trimming 
Many exclusive models at this price. 
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Doadossingrt pny in Wide Variety 


necessary for func 


Dresses 


This group comprises 1 


in the more expensive 
satin, charmeuse, wool 
tailored and more elab« 


the favored silk fringe 


Smart styles for 


including satins, serges, 


beaver and 
the lines of 


root, 
follow 
fitting 


navy. 
the 


at $49.75 


Dresses 


Tricolette, Satin, Serge, Crepe de Chine and Georgette—an impressive showing that will 
The cloth frocks are masterfully i I) | 


lividuality to any extreme. 


distinetio1 


Olive and Locust, 


The collection reflects the most desired style features in gowns 


sive that every individual requirement of taste and figure can be admirably met. 


inodels; developed of serge, 


for Autumn are shown in the prevailing colors with 
street and informal 
Dresses at $24.75 

These might well be termed “ 
crepe de chines with long graceful skirts, long panels, 


fringe, round and square 


shoulders—splendidly 
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tions of war times and the variety is so all-inclu- 


at $29.75 


nany styles heretofore shown 


jersey and Georgette. The 
rate styles decreed correct 


embroidery trimming. 


wear. 


and 


conservation frocks,’ 
wool jerseys, Georgette and 
necks. Black African, beet 
Serge models that closely 
body—graceful sleeves, well 
tailored throughout. 
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- $600,000,000 on bad aircrait. That and 3856 Olive Street J. N. SEROPYAN Phone, Lindell 3264 
Reflections jobs in selecting aviation fields and in IMPORTER OF 
me <i other ways. Pretty bad, but it will all FINE AND RARE a} RIENTAL RUGS 
(Continued from page 467) come all right, when the people are all PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
to subsist through the winter. Dis- Tight on the war. The people at home Special Department fer Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 
> ; vine . eanest and Best Work Done inthe City 
tributed as in former ratio the butter re as right as the boys at the front. 
would not last over two weeks. No one fe of 
worries about this nor about the com- front will have to be sent home. The Letters From the People 
mandeering of the entire salmon pack Give ’Em the Gaff Rhine towns of (Germany are being oie te , 
and the pick of the prune crop as well. Tue Germans are busier on reverse bombed with persistent effect and dis- e Y. M.C. A. in War 
Why we take to war discipline like ducks movement than they have ever been criminating execution and the wohanitants A Pacific Port, 
to prohibition. What's since the war began. All along the west- sebtiie. to the are nage ng tales ri sie . August 30, 1918. 
conscription to giving up joy riding on ¢™ front they have no rest. They fali that spread panic among the civil popu- Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


Sunday or foregoing butter on our win- 
ter morning flap-jacks? I should say 
that we have as much will to victory as 
any people on earth. The way we take 
it makes me regard as unimportant what 
a friend of mine saw in a Harlem fac- 
tory—hundreds and hundreds of radi- 
ators for gas engines stored in a cellar. 
All to be scrapped. 
maybe an hundred factories. 


The same thing in 
All radi- 
ators for engines for De Haviland air- 


planes. They were built and accepted 
by the government at $200 apiece. As 
scrap they will bring $18 apiece. They 


were not big enough for the machines it 
was found would be necessary to lift the 
planes in which they were to have been 


installed. That’s how we have wasted 


back all the way from the sea to Switzer- 
land. From Russia comes news that the 
Chekoslavs and the allies are driving the 
Red Guard before them in the eastern 
regions while the other allied forces are 
coming down from the northeast and 
gathering strength as they come. The 
story of the Bolshevist betrayal is get- 
ting abroad in Russia and even the Red 
Guard in places joins the allies. Somno- 
lent Saloniki has awakened and _ the 
French and the Serbs have driven the 
Bulgarians out of positions they have 
held for two years. Mr. Balfour prom- 
ises that there is coming from that quar- 
ter soon news of achievements that will 
make us forget the blunder that prac- 
300,000 allied troops 
on the western 


interned 
The Bulgars 


tically 
there. 





lation. The war is on at its most splen- Apropos your comment on the Y. M. 
did tempo on every front but the Italian, C. A., in last issue (8/24) I send you 
and the speeches of the Kaiser, of Dr. a clipping from Fred Lockley, an experi- 
Solf, of von Hertling, von Payer, Bu- enced newspaper man of this city who is 
rian, everybody show that while the Ger- sending over some of the best human 
mans were cruel while they looked to interest “stuff” that I have read. He is 
themselves like winners, they are poor of the very highest type of man himself 
losers and cannot stand the gaff. They and has the true news sense with the 
have put the world to torture and now obligation that it implies. 
they come along playing the baby act. What the M. C. A. means to the 
They are not to be trusted when they soldiers no one will ever know who has 
whine. The only thing to do is to sink jot been here, Mr. Locksley. In 
the gaff into them deep and often until spite of secretaries who fail to grasp the 
we're sure they are not shamming wonderful opportunities for service, in 
woundedness to assassinate us off our spite of mistakes of judgment, in spite of 
guard. The way we folk who cannot = fack of business experience of the col- 
fight can help in this is to buy Liberty lege men, the teachers, the preachers and 
bonds. theorists who have come over to serve 
New York, Sept. 18. as secretaries, in spite of all its. short- 
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comings, it is rendering a real and a vital 
service to the soldiers. Last night a 


soldier said to me: 


“We go over the top tomorrow. Keep 
iny money for me. I have a pretty good 
sized wad. Write out a paper saying 
that if I don’t turn up to claim it in 
thirty days, it is to go to the Y. M. 
iors 

I said, “Let me fix your will for you. 
I would leave it to my folks if I were 
you.” 


“To hell with my folks. When my 
mother died, my stepmother turned me 
outdoors to shift for myself. I don’t 
ewe my folks anything but a grudge. 
The Y. M. C. A. has done more for me 
and means more to me than my folks 
ever did. I want my money to go to 
the Y. M. C. A. if I don’t come back.” 

For your further information I send 
you an extract from a personal letter to 
me by a man of the best sort, a captain 
in the It contains a valuable 
suggestion, 

Here is the captain’s letter: “There 
are more and more women coming over 
to work among the men, and it is cer- 
tainly a good thing, too. The Y. M.C. A. 
is doing a great work but the girls can 
do much more than the men. In the first 
place, a man that is of draft age and in 
the Y. M. C. A. is doing more harm than 
good, for he is despised. On the other 
land, a man has to be very tactful to 
properly handle men of a different age. 
We have one here that is a Methodist 
preacher and he is a wonder. He is 
about fifty years of age, young in mind, 
speaks French and does not try to be 
one of the boys, but with them, and it 
makes all the difference in the world. 
They know that he cannot and should 
not be one of them, but they are de- 
lighted to have him with them. On 
Mother’s Day he planned to have two 
\merican mothers come from Paris to 
be the guests of our camp, but by some 
mistake the headquarters in Paris sent 
Well, they said that they 
could be sisters instead of mothers. They 
certainly were popular. At the morning 
meeting one of them was asked to say a 


out two girls. 


few words 

“Digressing, let me say that ever so 
often the Y. M. C. A. sends a man here 
to talk about venereal disease under the 
guise of a lecture on some other topic. 
Only one man has got away with it suc- 
cessfully at all. Our men are preached 
at on that until they are sick and tired of 
it and in addition a court-martial fol- 
I tried three to-day— 
and in fact a number of the Y. M. C. A. 
workers have had it themselves and the 


lows every case. 


boys found it out of course, so that stuff 
sheds like water on a tarp. Well, this 
girl put a few words into her talk deli- 
cately and firmly that beat all of the 
ren that have tried to talk the subject 
and she made some impression too. Then 
they went over and ate dinner with the 
boys at the company mess. There were 
More boys in camp that Sunday than 
They 
all wanted to have a few words with a 


any day since I have been here. 


1eal American girl. 


“Another thing, some of the Y. M. C. 
A., a small proportion go around posing 
as officers and that does not help the 
cause. They would certainly do well to 
American 


send over a few thousand 
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young women properly vouched for and 
properly chaperoned.” 

Women secretaries are to be employed 
by the Y. M. C. A. to help “man” the 
huts in this country and in France. This 
decision, by the National War Work 
council, is based upon the showing made 
by the women at Camp Upton, where 
they were employed as regular members 
of the staff. 
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The Cliche 
San Francisco, Sept. 5, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I write to you in considerable bewil- 
derment, having heretofore been assured 
that Poetry, of Chicago, was the foe of 
the threadbare phrase, the archaic adjec- 
tive. Yet in a single copy (the August 
issue) I find these specimens of virginal 
imagination: 

Red dawn 
Last charge 
Wee head 
Weary brain 
Love-light 
Fragrant hay 
Young green 
Vagrant wind 
Rustling grass 
Dank odor 
Tossing spray 
Fading ght 
Fleeting feet 
Red blood 
Lonely nights 
Deathless ire 
Meadows wide 
Slow refrain 
Fair daughter 
and 
Gallant courage! 

Add to those the ‘‘fresh young’ 

way turns 


’ 


3road-- 


Largess 
Paven 
Crass 
Perchance 
Frore 
and 
Rathe 
and you may possibly sympathize with 
such bepuzzlement as exists on my side 
of the Sierras. 
Sincerely, 
GEORGE STIRLING. 
°, 


~° 


A Correction 
530 Aldine Ave., Chicago, 
September 13, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

The quotation, “All the advantage of 
using capital should go to the owners of 
capital,” was not from Henry George 
It was quoted from George White, who 
argued that capital is not productive. 

I quoted Henry George to show that 
the law of wages and law of interest are 
allied, if not really the same. My copy 
reads: 

“Progress and Poverty, page 164: 
‘Capital is but a form of labor .. . its 
law must he subordinate to the law of 
wages.’ ” 

If labor is entitled to its full product, 
capital is likewise; hence I approved the 
quotation from White, the “advantage” 
claimed by capital, or by labor, of course 
being determined by the natural, eco- 
nomic laws governing wages and inter- 











spice and everything nice,” 


little girlhood. 





For All Good Little Girls 


HE good fairy who has a particular interest in all little 
girls, who as everyone knows are “made of sugar and 
must have had a hand in the 
making of these Frocks, for they are everything that Frocks 
should be, without a single thing that is not intended for 


For instance wool yarn repeats itself around neck and sleeves 
of a wee Crepe de Chine Frock and makes the pudgiest of 
little flowers just by way of an extra touch. 
Frock is just of serge, it has clusters of bright-colored fruit, 
good enough to eat, where the black sash joins on. 
it is the inverted plaits that are held close with a bit of 
hand work, perhaps it is a wee yoke accented by the same 
means—however it is, the Frock is perfect of its kind. 


Frocks for school, for play, and, of course, “dress-up’ 
Frocks for parties to which one goes. 


The Girls’ Store 
The Baby Shop—Second Floor 
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Or perhaps a 


Perhaps 
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Third Floor 




















est: there is no other way to separate 
wages and the part of the product that 
micht be termed an “advantage” of 
capital. ' 

The full advantage of using capital 
certainly is claimed by a farmer who 
buys and uses much machinery, or by 
anyone who uses his own capital. 

Mr. George taught that when labor 
employs capital, labor is co-operating 
with another form of labor—present 
labor engaging past labor as a partner 
Page 198: 


“Labor and capital are but different 


in production. 


forms of the same thing—human exer- 
tion. Capital is produced by labor . . 
labor stored up in matter. The use of 
capital in production is, therefore, but 
a mode of labor.” 

C. F. Hunt. 


A Word For the Typewriter 
225 Mill St., Haverhill, Mass., 
September 10, 1918. 
Liditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I spring to the defense of the type- 
writer! Mr. Christopher Morley is re- 
sponsible. His essay in the August 
Bookman “On Filling an Ink-well” 
has fascinated me, but his “let us clear 
the typewriter off the table” has kindled 
me into action! He pronounces it “a 
sacramental matter, this filling the ink- 
well.” Isn’t renewing the ribbon of a 
typewriter equally as sacramental and 
far more absorbing? Filling an ink-well 
is simply the pracess of pouring, and 
not even the “lupin blue” filtering from 
one bottle into the other can approach 
the subtleties of installing a ribbon. Not 
only is there a new ribbon to be suc- 
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PS 


@. The stunning frock pictured here is 
of tricolette in graphite gray with true 
metal sheen. Glossy chenille fringes on 
an even tunic scintillate gracefully. 
Jet beads play about neck and sleeves. 
A girdle to the hip line takes on a pur- 
plish buckle before looping itself at the 
side back and flowing off in a single 
end. A many-occasion frock for only 


$59.75. 


@. Other frocks, rivaling this one in beauty, are 
adaptations of tricotine, serge, satin and Poiret 
twill. On each there is some feature different 
from all the others, whether a trimming idea or 
a change of line. Blue and black speak for 
first place, very new colors pushing forward, 
however. 


ale ale le 
. PS DS 


@ Weaves that are a study in cloth 
art are shown in still other models. 
Colors are those whith have won fash- 
ion’s approval. Prices start as low as 


$38.85, continuing to $165. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full 
Books for $2.00 in Cash or $2.50 in 
Merchandise—Few Restricted 
Articles Excepted. 
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aesthetic, fanciful reflection, of “the 


meadows of Elysium or the eyes of girls 


cessfully inserted, but there is an old 
one to be successfully ejected—and when, 


-i- The Bigger, Better Store 





having wallowed through the feet and 
yards and miles of the latter which reels 
from the machine willy-nilly, you be- 
come hopelessly enmeshed in the toils 
of both, and the telephone rings—! Or 
when, having resolved that ‘some par- 
ticular gem of prose or poesy whose fate 
depends upon its immediate and timely 
presentation deserves fresh, unsullied 
printing, you translate the resolve into 
action, and the ribbon, feverishly slipped 
in upside-down, wrong-end-to, refuses in 
its unsullied freshness to run at all—! 
Such crises, I-grant, do not admit of 


loved by young poets” of Mr. Morley’s 
ink-well! Reflection comes when dif- 
ficulties are vanquished, and, master of 
the situation, you contemplate your own 
resourcefulness—a feat more to the aver- 
age mortal’s taste than any “meadows of 
(Moreover, ink, be it ever 
so “cool and liquid,” can proceed from 
the ink-well in but one color while the 
mere shifting of a slot changes the type- 
from black to a 
glossy red, from red to a hueless, deep- 
set impression which savours grandly 
of engraving!) 


Elysium !” 


writer’s production 


Many Versions in the Costume Salon of 


‘T ricolette Day- [ime F rocks 


@ The standard of superior excellence is always proved by the Cos- 
tume Salon through its originality. There is style character and per- 
sonality of fashion to distinguish each frock and gown. 
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Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


Largest Distributors of 
Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or 
the West. 
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Peewee, 


Having indulged in shameless égotism 
the mind is moved to consider the type- 
writer at large, and entirely in terms of 
the glowing present—not, as in the case 
of Mr. Morley and his ink-well, in terms 
of the hallowed past. Think of the ma- 
chines which this very instant are click- 
ing away all over the world; from the 
stirring bulletins of the war corre- 
spondent to the tailored communications 
of the yeowoman, and. back again to 
the sublime—to that machine in the 
White House whence the clarion call, 
“To such a task we can dedicate our 
lives and our fortunes, everything that 
we are and everything that we have.” 


Thrilling and varied, indeed, the wide- 
spread messages of to-day—President’s, 
correspondent’s, yeowoman’s—and, what 
is more to the point in an era when each 
second is precious, readable! This is 
the age of the typewriter, not of the 
ink-well—of idealism, but of idealism 
democratized, accessible ! 

You see, I believe the rumor that our 
President directs his thoughts from brain 
to keyboard without the intermediary 
of pen or pencil, that he himself taps 
out the first draft of his eloquence; it 
vindicates one of my pet theories. [ 
like to vision the army of scribes—which, 
for the sake of emphasis, I have omitted 
from the foregoing category—composing, 
not merely “polishing off,” at the type- 
writer. What more enticing to reluctant 
Muse than its persuasive accents? What 
more heartening to the jaded aspirant 
who, like the immortal Tommy, has been 
endlessly searching for “the right word,” 
than the relief of an expressive tattoo? 
(Perchance unstinted use of the type- 
writer would have ousted Poe’s blue- 
devils; his blackest moods could have 
vented themselves in clatter!) There is 
something, too, in the appearance of 
personal cogitations in neat and unmis- 
takable array, which stimulates! The 
vagaries of hand-writing may conceal 
any quantity of sins—ragged construc- 
tion, uncouth punctuation, simplified 
spelling. No room for such in the un- 
compromising rigors of type! Besides 
it is most convenient to he able to de- 
cipher what you’ve written, and to de- 
cipher it easily and accurately. Do you 
ever ponder on the appalling number of 
masterpieces lost to the light of day be- 
cause their creators, when they came to 
copy, could not read what they them- 
selves had penned a few hours since? 
The typewriter is the inevitable destina- 
tion of manuscript anyhow—unless you 
are of the mighty whose flights the edi- 
tors are delighted to receive, inscribed, 
on birch-bark with a pine-needle if nec- 
essary—why not revel in the inspiration 
of its rhythm from the beginning? - 

Furthermore, the typewriter, whose 
sole shortcoming is a grievous lack of 
synonyms, offers to perpetrators of that 
which is arid, deadly and monotonous 
for want of light and diverting trifles 
a sure cure—the touch system! That 
delicious gamble wherein the eye sees 
not what either the left hand or the right 
hand doeth, that enlivening art, science, 
whatever you will, whose text-book con- 
tains for five-finger exercises such in- 
imitable bits as “Bring six dozen, per- 
haps seven, very best jugs for my liquor 
or wine,” whose ways are ways of humor 
and the verve of strangely interchanged 
b’s and v’s, u’s and y’s! Likewise there 
is a certain satisfaction, a certain careless 


abandon to be experienced as the gaze | 


travels fitfully around the room, inde ~ 
pendent of the fingers and their menial : 
but indispensable labor! Like sensation | 
cannot be had from the ink-well and its” 
worthy minion the pen! ig 
Thus I close my brief for the type” 
writer, at the same time forbearing from 
a very evident and very tempting pun! 
In behalf of the prolific tyro whom 1” 
make bold to represent, in behalf of the? 
long-suffering editor to whom I defef 
“let us” not “clear the typewriter off the 
table!” “An ink-well is a sacred thing” 
but a typewriter is an ink-well’s salvaey 
tion! RutH LAMBERT JONES: § 
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Sane Aviation 

Evanston, Ill., Sept. 13, 1918. 
While reading a volume of but too 
plainly edited, gushing letters from a 
young American aviator in France, let- 
ters acclaimed poetry because of their 
egoistic sentimentality and romanticism, 
one from a business boy, an aviator, was 
placed in my hands by his mother. I am 
sending you a copy of it—not edited by 
even a punctuation mark. You will ob- 
serve that he is neither literary nor a 
ready writer. If you could see his crabbed 
fist you would know that writing, for 
him, is a tougher job than flying. I send 
the letter because—aside from the right 
fceling between mother and son—I be- 
lieve it exactly expresses the attitude of 
our get-there-and-win boys in every 
branch of the service: modesty, earnest- 

ness and absolute fearlessness. 

Harry B. KENNON, 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





coming down in a steep glide I 
accumulate a great amount of 
forward speed, which is so es- 
sential in this game. Otherwise, 
I am a firm believer in ‘safety 
first.’ 

“We did not fly yesterday on 
account of inclement weather. 

“IT was called up for what I 
supposed was to be a physical 
‘exam.’ by our ‘flight surgeon’ 
during the past week. The 
physical ‘exam’ did not material- 
ize, however, and I will prob- 
ably get that later. He just had 
an interview with me as with 
many others. He is an awfully 
pleasant man. 

“With best love to all, I am 

Your devoted 
“Mount.” 


2, 
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reduced to twelve for July. 


August 10, 1918. 
“My dearest Mother: 

“T received your letter of quite 
recent date and was sure glad to 
hear from you. 

“T wished I could come to Chi- 
cago to-day, but just can’t do it 
Lecause I have two examinations 
to take in ‘gunnery’ on Monday; 
so I shall have to stay here and 
do a little studying on them over 
this week-end, And then too, I 
am kind of low on funds in as 
ruch as I did not get but twelve 
dollars for my last month’s 
Chay ype.” sais 


[Kindly note here the grouch of this 
young chap who entered a branch of the 
service to pay seventy-five dollars a 
month, subsequently reduced to thirty- 
three and, for some mysterious reason, 


“Well, I solo’d las Tuesday 
and got away with it all O. K. 
My instructer remarked to me 
afterwards: “Well, C , you 
set her down, didn’t you?” By 
this he was referring to the way 
in which I landed my ‘ship’ and 
I took it from this he was 
pleased with my endings, even if 
[ didn’t think they were very 
good, Some of my friends told 
me later that they had been bet- 
ting on them and that I had 
made some ‘beauties,’ as they ex- 
pressed it. 

“I was cut loose from the dual 
stage and on the same day, and 
on the following day, transferred 
to the ‘solo stage.’ I have been 
ying alone every day ever since 
for an hour or more up until 
yesterday morning. I am now 
practicing ‘endings’ and have 
succeeded in pulling off a few 
good ones. My trouble is that I 
don’t hold the ship on the hori- 
zon and off the ground long 
enough to kill the majority of 
my speed before I pull her back. 
The consequence is that when I 
do, I hit on all three points all 
right, but bounce to beat the 
band. You see, I like to come 
down in a glide at a very steep 
angle, because I have complete 
control of my ‘ship’ with my 
‘gun-cut,’ due to the fact that in 








He has ex- 
pressed his grouch in the foregoing lines. 
Kindly note them and continue reading 
liis letter. . . .] 


Capital Advantage 


Long Branch, N. J., Sept. 14, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: : 

No such sentence as “All the advan- 
tage of using capital should go to the 
owners of capital” is likely to be found 
in “Progress and Poverty,” or any other 
of Henry George’s works, Mr. C. F. 
Hunt to the contrary notwithstanding; 
so that the recent remarks of your cor- 
respondent, J. R. Cummings, are not 
truly aimed. 

By all means let Mr. Cummings, in the 
Mirror, give us “the complete solution 
of the problem’ which has puzzled hu- 
manity for several thousand years.” 

GEORGE WHITE. 


~ 


A Soldier on the “Y”’ 


Cattaraugus, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I read your editorial about the un- 
popularity of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
in France. The following extract from 
a letter which I have recently received 
from a soldier friend—a high school 
graduate and an honest young man of 
good habits—shows you the feeling of a 
soldier towards this organization. You 
will note he makes no distinction be- 
tween the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights 
of Columbus: 

“There are two organizations 
here which are doing great work 
for the soldiers. The Salvation 
Army and the Red Cross. They 
are the only two that really help. 
The Salvation Army specializes 
in doughnuts and coffee; they 
are right up on the front in the 
trenches. Their stuff is given 
free to everyone. The Red Cross 
also. The Red Cross have rest 
stations where soldiers are given 
hot meals while en route on 
trains. They give the soldier, 
shaving soap, candy, gum, hand- 
kerchiefs and every article that 
is needed free. The Salvation 
Army and Red Cross are the 
very best friend a soldier has. 
They feed him when he is hun- 

gry, take care of him when sick, 

and supply things that cannot be 

bought, to the well ones. 

The Y. MC. A: and KC. 
have stuff for sale. They give 

you paper and ink. They also 

give entertainments. All the 

money that has been raised for 











St. Louis’ Factory Output 
for Year is $600,000,000 


Report of Labor Department Will Show 
$100,000,000 Paid in Wages. 


“The report of the Missouri State Labor Com- 
missioner shows that last year’s output of the 
3,160 manufacturing establishments of St. Louis 
was valued, in round numbers, at $600,000,000. 
In salaries and wages the manufacturers paid 
out $100,000,000. 


“The capital invested by St. Louis manufac- 
turers is placed at $430,000,000. The average 
yearly wage of skilled workmen is placed at 
$1,180.12.”—st. Louis Star. 


Banking facilities must keep pace with this tremendous 
business progress and its increased requirements. The 
enlarged building of the Mercantile Trust Company has 
ample equipment to meet the unusual demands now exist- 
ing and is providing valuable banking facilities for many 
of St. Louis’ foremost manufacturing industries. 


Mercantile Ti Company 
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Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON 4& CoO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST. BOND DEPT. 





men who were able to fight. The 
Red Cross and Salvation Army 
Salvation Army and much more should be given the best support 
good would have been done. It but the rest—let them go to the 
seems to me that a lot of the devil, Some Y and K. C. secre- 
Y. M. C. A. men could find a taries are unfit for service but 
place in the army if they wanted they ought to be able to find 
to. The Y secretary who came employment in a munitions fac- 
over with us on the boat was a tory at home. Soldiers look on 
young fellow and I can’t see them in the same light as you 
why he wasn’t fit for the army. people look on a slacker at 
If they are able to come to home, 
If what he says is the opinion of all 
behind a counter selling stuff the soldiers over there, the sooner we 
they could have found a place quit giving money to the Y. M. C, A. 
in the Quartermaster’s or some and Kk. C. organizations, the better. 
Sincerely, 

Percy A. Beacu, 


both of these should have been 
turned over to the R. C. and 


France and work on their feet 


other service of supply organi- 
zations and by doing so relieve 
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Attention.” 


customers. 


of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE 


This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—‘Individual Service and Courteous 
All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 
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Super- 


Greatest Triumph 


COLUMBIA 15c-25c 


Every Day, 11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
SUPER-FEATURE PHOTO PLAYS 


paper, NAZIMOVA in Toys of Fate 


The World’s Greatest Actress in Her 


Sixth and St. 
Charles 


AND GREATER VAUDEVILLE 


ALSO FIVE FINE VAUDEVILLE 
ACTS 








Kramer & Cross. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK 
Babe Latour and Sid Cold will present “I Know You.” «The Lemon” 
will be presented by Tom Herbert 
Hazel Van in a new Offering, “Entertainment As-U-Likeit.” Others are: 
Anita Diaz; Ferguson and Sunderland; Zara Carmen ‘Trio; E. J. Moore; 


and Sam Rose. 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—li A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 


Frank Wilson and 








Marts and Money 


It’s pretty quiet in Wall street, and 
prices continue to sag most of the time 
the exchange is in action. Tight money 
and the forbidding attitude of bankers 
curtail business in all directions. Parties 
who rushed to buy some weeks ago at 
advanced figures feel gloomy at this mo- 
ment. They cannot understand why 
values should decline in the face of 
glorious news from France, and why 
orders to buy for cash should not pour 
in from all sections of the country. If 
they have any financial experience at 
all, they ought to know that Wall street 
delights in inconsistencies and paradoxes 
from time to time. In addition, they 
must surely realize that the powers at 
Washington cannot afford to counte- 
nance a booming market on the eve of 
the floating of the greatest war loan in 
the world’s history. The nation is con- 
fronted with inexorable circumstances. 
Accumulated wealth must go where it is 
most needed, that is, in the amplitudinous 
pockets of Mars. After the $6,000,000,- 
000 have been provided, the financiers 
may be given permission to grant the 
bull crowd another chance for a month 
or two, within certain limits, of course, 
in order to prevent growth of pessimism 
and liquidation. There’s a time to buy, 
and a time to wait, or to take profits. 
The downward movement has not ex- 
tended very far, as yet, generally speak- 


ing. Only leading issues, such as Steel 
common, Baldwin Locomotive common, 
Bethlehem Steel B, Mercantile Marine 
preferred, and some other stocks dear to 
speculative hearts show depreciation 
really worthattention. In the first-given 
case, the extreme loss amounted to a 
little over nine points a day or two ago, 
the lowest notch having been 107%, 
against a recent maximum of 116%, 
Allowance must be made, however, for 
the deduction of the last quarterly divi- 
dend of $4.25. Baldwin Locomotive com- 
mon, a highly speculative, non-dividend- 
paying stock, broke to 87, which com- 
pares with 10134 on May 16 last. There 
is plenty of reason for the belief that 
the liquidation in this instance was 
strongly helped along by indiscriminate 
cancellation of optional loans. Buying 
a stock like this above 90 must be re- 
garded as an unpardonable luxury at the 
present time. Bethlehem Steel _ B, 
though paying $10 per annum, can be had 
at 82%, and Anaconda Copper, paying 
$8, at 6634. 
readily occur to observant readers. Sup- 


Many other bargains will 


pose they were to declare a quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on Baldwin common, 
—would that justify hurried purchasing 
Hardly. American Su- 


matra Tobacco, which was hoisted to 


at 90 or above? 


almost 150 about three months ago, can 
now be acquired at 116 plus a yearly 
dividend of $8. This is one of the issues 
that usually draw most attention in times 
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of pronounced inactivity or bad depletion 
of bull ammunition. Its standing is 
about the same as that of General Mo- 
tors common, which slumped from 164 
to 116 in recent months. Right now, 
there’s some nice talk again respecting 
Mexican Petroleum, an 8 per cent stock. 
The Carranza crowd is credited with 
slightly more benevolent intentions as 
to licenses and taxes, perhaps as a result 
of Teutonic defeats. The current price 
is 98, against 10414 some weeks back. 
Wonder if some of the political boys at 
Mexico City have a hand in the M. P. 
game? Quien sabe? General Electric 
and U. S. Industrial Alcohol advanced 
three or four points lately, in conse- 
quence, no doubt, of strategic manipula- 
tion. The tirst-named is considered a 
good investment stock, but not an irre- 
sistible temptation at 144, which contrasts 
with 113 last December. As to Alcohol 
-—well, let that pass for the present. The 
general bond market was not visibly 
benefitted by a rather smart rise in the 
values of Liberty 4s and 4!'4, induced 
by Mr. McAdoo’s recommendation to 
congress that owners of these bonds be 
granted at least partial or temporary ex- 
emption from taxation, with a view to 
making the coming loan a thorough suc- 
cess. The treasurer intimated, at the 
same time, that failure to grant his re- 
quest might or would compel a higher 
rate than 4'4 per cent on the next issue 
of bonds. In my opinion, the best that 
can be said in regard to the proposal is 
that it is warranted by extraordinary 
conditions. Partial exemption would be 
a helpful expedient. 
opposed to all proposals of this kind. 


Personally, I am 


They are unsound and not far removed 
from open class-legislation. The privi- 
leged 3% per cent bonds fell to almost 
100 on the news of the treasurer’s rec- 
ommendation, after selling at 103 recent- 
ly. An extension of the privilege would 
inevitably lead to a reduction of values. 
Sagging tendencies have developed also 
in the quotations for international bonds, 
which had in recent weeks been liberally 
absorbed at increasing prices. It may be 
surmised that securities of this class 
also feel the hurtful influences of con- 
servative views in supreme financial cir- 
cles. Much of the buying must have 
been for speculative rather than invest- 
ment account. Among railroad stocks, 
Canadian Pacific distinguishd itself, a 
few days ago, by declining to 157%, a 
price indicating a depreciation of fifteen 
points from the maximum recently estab- 
lished. In all probability, there will be a 
renewal of heavy purchasing in the event 
of a relapse to 150. American railroad 
shares lost two or three points, though 
the trading in them was at no time of 
large proportions. Selling seemed to re- 
flect the lingering disappointment in con- 
nection with the form of contract drawn 
up by the government. The matter has 
imparted new impetus to the organization 
of owners of railway securities. A cen- 
tral committee has just been formed for 
tle middle west. The president of the 
Illinois Trust and Savings Banks has 
been appointed chairman. The object is 
“the protection and conservation of the 
interests of holders of railway bonds 
and stocks during the period of govern- 
ment operation and during the interval 
of re-transfer of properties to their 
original owners after the war.” Ther 
must have been important growth °:. 











membership in the last few years, and 
it is probable that before long the or- 
canization may play a prominent part in 
politics, especially in the eastern and 
middle western states, where the bulk of 
the country’s surplus riches are being 
held. The last monthly statement of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation disclosed 
another decrease—of 124,750 tons—in 
the aggregate oi unfilled orders. The 
actual record was 8,759,042 tons. Abso- 
lute maximum, set in the second half of 
1917, was above 12,000,000. Latest re- 
ports concerning the steel industry insist 
that confusion and tension still are wide- 
ly prevalent, especially im the pig iron 
market. The labor shortage presents in- 
creasing difficulties in numerous locali- 
ties. Stockholders of the International 
Harvester Co. of New Jersey and of the 
[International Corporation 
have decided in favor of the agreement 
providing for consolidation into a single 
corporation, with $60,000,000 preferred 
and $80,000,000 common stock, or with 
the same share-capital as at the time of 
separation in 1913, The reunion followed 
negotiations between the officials and the 
department of justice with reference to 
reorganization in connection with anti- 
trust proceedings. The International 
Harvester Corporation has several large 
plants in Europe. One of them is lo- 
cated in Germany. The monthly report 
oft the department of agriculture placed 
the total wheat production at 899,000,000 
bushels. This surpasses last year’s 
record by about 250,000,000. The yield 
ot oats is put at 1,477,000,000 bushels, 
and that of corn at 2,672,000,000. The 
record last given denotes a loss of near- 
ly 500,000,000 bushels since July 1. It 
does not justify grave anxiety, however. 
There will be sufficient supplies for pros- 
pective requirements, considerable quan- 
tities being left over from the 1917-18 


Harvester 


season. The appointment of a commis- 
sion at Washington to take charge of 
the cotton industry has led to new vi0- 
lent fluctuations in the staple’s quo- 
tations, as well as to angry protests from 
the south. That federal regulation has 
become imperative admits of no disput- 
ing. Conditions are chaotic and highly 
unsettled, particularly since the official 
announcement that this season’s crop will 
be 4,000,000 bales short of that of 1917, 
the total being about 11,000,000 bales. 
Some years ago the record was about 
16,500,000. This season’s deficit, chiefly 
due to extensive drouth, must be re- 
garded as decidedly unfortunate. The 
government, it must be understood, has 
taken possession of virtually all available 
supplies of wool. 
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Finance in St. Louis 
While the local market is not very 
active, its daily movements are encouf- 


aging to owners of meritorious papel | 
Prices are steady, and buying power & 


slowly improving. As yet, there are 10 
especially striking features to the mat 
ket. Trading is confined to issues that 
have furnished the bulk of business for 
months. The bonds and stocks of brew 
ery companies were again pressed fof 
sale lately, but the price changes weft 
not important. Twenty shares of Inde 
pendent 3reweries first preferred 
brought 3.50. Sixty-five Brown Shoe 
common were sold at 66 to 66.25; fiv i 
International Shoe preferred at 10% 
twenty-five Ely-Walker D. G. commona 
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105, and $2,000 Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone 5s at 84. Trading in Wagner 
Electric has come to a complete stand- 
still, The stock is quoted at 120 bid, 
with none offering. The Laclede Gas 
Light Co. of St. Louis has been author- 
ized by stockholders to increase the 
amount of common stock from $17,500,- 
000 to $37,500,000 and that of bonded 
debt to an amount not exceeding author- 
ized share-capital, as this may be fixed 
from time to time. 
* 
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Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 119 
United KYM. - PtGC..:-:0:c00.. 14% 15 

G0: AB <:; eaoceibewes 49% 50 
Fulton Iron pfd = 100 
Kinloch L. D. Tel. 5s 841% 
K. C. Home T. 5s ($500) Le) 
Ely & Walker com...... . 103 105 
International Shoe com sdb 100% 
Brown Shoe com Rieeats 66% 70 
Granite-Bimetallic evs 45 50 
Hamilton-Brown ....... 128 
National Candy com........ 40% 

COO BE FIDE Cia acscvcdccsvecanzamh eh” i'veases 88 
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Answers to Inquiries 

O. W. H., Clinton, Ila.—The preferred 
stock of the Baldwin Locomotive Co. is 
principally owned by investors. There 
never has been much speculation in it. 
‘Lhe 7 per cent dividend is safe, and has 
come forth all along in regular order. 
Surplus last year, after preferred pay- 
ments, was $6,905,000. There’s very lit- 
tle danger of a sharp decline from cur- 
rent price of 102. It is not unlikely, 
though, that you might be able to get 
the stock at 98 or 97 in case of a gen- 
eral set-back. Lowest on record is 90. 
It was reached in 1915. 

Ix Doust, Faribault, Minn.—Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron common is essentially 
speculative. The annual $3 is not in 
peril at present, the company still show- 
ing considerable surplus after dividends. 
What the state of things may be six or 
twelve months hence is hard to say, in 
view of increasing taxation and cost of 
operation. The uncertainty is plainly 
symbolized in the ruling. quotation of 
45, which compared with a high mark 
of 58 in June, 1917. The stock’s divi- 
dend encouraging, but 
friends of it believe that the experimen- 
tal period has ended, and that the prop- 
crty must eventually become a perma- 
nently paying investment to owners. 


record is not 


Constant, St. Louis.—You should not 
buy California Petroleum common un- 
less you are prepared for a severe trial 
of your patience. The stock has been 
a poor speculation since 1916, when it 
sold up to 4254. The best on record— 
72'4.—was made in 1912, Nothing has 
heen paid since 1913, and there’s no like- 
lihood of resumption in the measurable 
iuture. Earnings have been growing, 
however, in reecnt months, owing to new 
profitable discoveries of oil in California, 
and it would not be surprising if this 
were to furnish the basis for a_ little 
flurry in the common stock’s price be- 
lore long. The present price of 18 is not 
unreasonable. 


L. B, Batesville, Ark,—Let Kinney 
Cil stock alone, and don’t get excited 
Over dividend payments, The stock is a 
pure gamble, and management not of the 
best. The present quotation of 68 cents 
is not too cheap, and the chance of a 
return to the high figures of 1917 ($1.40 
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to $1.50) not at all bright. Stocks such 
as these should be taken up only by peo- 
ple who don’t mind a loss of $500 or so 
and relish the excitement and _ possibili- 
ties of a mining venture. 

FINANCIER, Nashville, Tenn—New 
York City 44s, of 1965, quoted at 1001, 
are not likely to suffer much of a re- 
lapse in the event of another retrogres- 
sive spell in the general market. Last 
year’s minimum was 9334; the maxi- 
mum, 111. Like all other 
nicipal securities, 


choice mu- 
these bonds should or 
will be absorbed in increasing volumes 
from now on,*in anticipation of peace 
and appreciation of exemption from tax 
levies. 
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Too Voluble 


To illustrate a point, J. L. O’Connor 
told this story of Ole Oleson, a Nor- 
wegian farmer, toa Milwaukee audience: 

“Ole Olson was a very prosperous 
farmer, and was much sought after by 
the young ladies of his neighborhood, 
one of whom finally took things into her 
own hands by inducing Ole to go buggy 
riding with her. Ole was very bashful, 
and he did not say anything or do any- 
thing, and finally the young lady said: 

“Ole, do you love me?’ 

“*Ay tank Ay do,’ replied Ole. More 
silence, until the young lady said: ‘Ole, 
do you love me very much?’ ‘Ay tank 
Ay do,’ replied Ole. There was another 
long halt in the conversation, and the 
young lady said: ‘Ole, will you marry 
me?’ “Ay tank Ay will,’ replied Ole. 
But Ole said nothing more. 


““Ole, why don’t you say something?’ 
the lady at length inquired. 


“*Ay tank Ay said too damn much 
already,’ was Ole’s response.” 


?. ?, 
9 Oo “9 


“George, dear, what’s all the trouble 
between the Californians and the Japan- 
“Why the Californians don’t want 
the Japanese in that state to become citi- 
zens and hold property.” “But, George. 
I notice that most of the students in the 
graduating class at a California theolog- 
ical school this year are Japanese. Why 
should Californians permit this?” “Oh, 
that’s all right. 
are never expected to hold any prop- 
erty.” 


ese?” 


Theological students 
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During a ‘lecture tour through the 


United States Sir Conan Doyle arrived 


cne day in Boston, and was considerably - 


astonished when a cabman accosted him 
“How did 
you know who I was?” said Sir Conan 
Doyle, much interested, and not a little 
flattered by the recognition. “If you'll 
excuse my saying so,” said the cabman, 
“the lapels of your coat look as if they 
had been grabbed by New York report- 
ers, your hair looks as if it had been 
cut in Philadelphia, your hat looks as if 
you had had to stand your ground in 
Chicago, and your right shoe has evident 
Buffalo mud.under the instep, and—and 
—’ “And what?” queried Sir Arthur, 
“Well,” replied the cabman, “I saw 
‘Conan Doyle’ in big white letters on 
your trunk.” 


and addressed him by name. 


, 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 









ERICA 


D. W. GRIFFITHW’S SU 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD 


SEATS NOW SELLING 


NOW PLAYING 
Twice Every Day 2:05 & 8:05 


PREME TRIUMPH 


FOR NEXT WEEK 
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LOUIS’ LEAD 
ING PLAYHOUSE 


BERT - JEFFERSO 


MESSRS. LEE & J. J. SHU- 
BERT, MGR. DIRECTORS 





OPENING SUNDAY EVENING 


Jack Norworth’s Chummy Revue 


Odds and Ends 


WITH 


HARRY WATSON JR. 
JACK NORWORTH 


And Cast 


of 50 


NIGHTS, 50c to $2.00 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY MATS., 
50c to $1.50 
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ORPHEUM 
Grace La Rue 


LAWRENCE GRANT CO. 
BERT FITZGIBBON 
LEE KOHLMAR CoO. 

ODIVA 


N 
FAY 


9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICE DAILY—S8:15 


RUTH BUDD 

MeINTOSH CO. 
ews of OUR BOYS “OVER THERE” 
FLORENCE 


COURTNEY SISTERS 


MATS, 15¢ to 50e—EVES. lSe to The 
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GAYETY ier? 


Burlesque Shows 





Produced Each Week with Propriety Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children 


THIS 
WEEK 


20th CENTURY MAIDS 


Sunday, September 22, BEN WELSH 










ne SO Pe ort 5 a 
Sages MEARE Site Coons 
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STANDARD 


BURLESQUE 
MATINEE DAILY 


THE PIRATES 


NEXT—GROWN-UP BABIES. 
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- For Table and 
4 Training Table 
Experts may differ on questions 
of conditioning, but the drink all 


physical-fitness enthusiasts have 
accepted is 


ofG v5 Pator 


THE BEVERAGE 


Witness its popularity in canton- 
ments and on men-o’-war. 


An. appetizing beverage with true 
hops flavor. Milk or water may 
or may not contain bacteria — 
Bevo cannot. 


The all-year-’round soft drink to 
train on and gain on. 











Manufactured and bottled 
exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis 
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Come and See 


A sunny suite at the Statler—light, airy, 

o ° . . ’ 

cheerful—will do away with next winter's 
housekeeping problems. 





If your home depends upon servants, and 
it is expedient to close the house for a few 
months, you can’t do better than move into 
one of, the suites which we have specially 
furnished for ‘permanent guests.”’ 
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That will not only answer the servant question, 
but also the fuel question and all questions of 
housekeeping cares and worries. You'll find it 
economical, too—and comfortable. beyond any- 
thing you expect, probably, of ‘‘living at a hotel.” 

Pleasant and attractive rooms and suites are available 
for lease on several floors; the manager will be glad to give 


personal attention to your request for information, and 
arrange for an inspection at your convenience, 


HOTEL STATLER 


Also operating Hotels Statler at Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. Hotel 
Pennsylvania (now building at New York) will be Statler-operated. 
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Offices for Rent in 


Syndicate Trust «« Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 
E. A. KENNEDY, Manager , Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Bullding 


Telephomsa; Main 1736, Central 377-R 
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OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
br'ng results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us y 
advise with you. 


We haveand are help- 4 

ing other business 4 

houses solve this 7 
—— problem, and can do é 

the same for you if 

you will give us the | 

opportunity. 











Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 


















